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Fortunatvus had only a life interest in his 
urse ; and we all know too well that when 
e died, it vanished with him. Sinbad the 
Sailor, a munificent merchant in his way, 

ve the porter of Bagdad only a poor one 
Costred sequins every day after dinner. 
Aladdin sent his mother to propose for the 
| Sultan’s daughter, with a. tolerable present 
of jewels, but still with no more than 
| could be spread forth on a china dish and 
tied up in a napkin. The Genie of the Lamp 
considered it a reasonable exercise of his 
supernatural power, to serve refreshments on 
a “large silver tray holding twelve covered 
| dishes of the same metal, two flagons of 
wine, and two silver cups.” Ali Baba beheld 
in the robbers’ cavern what his limited ideas 
| conceived to be a pretty large amount of 
ready money in gold coin; yet he thought it 
a wonderful thing to carry off no more than 
his three asses could bear, under an outer 
load of wood and green boughs; and there 
| was not so much of it but that his wife 
| borrowed “a small measure ”—about the size 
of a banker’s shovel, say—to measure it 
out. Prince Camaralzaman (not to be learned, 
and call him Kummir al Zummaun) found, 
in the cave he accidentally opened on the 
gardener’s ground, fifty brass urns, each with 
a cover on it, all full of gold dust. But, his 
share of gold dust, when he divided it with 
the ——- was not such a great share after 
all, for it only half filled fifty olive pots; and 
that’s not much—in these times. Candide 
| and Cacambo, when they came to the land of 
| the red sheep, found the common children (in 
| very ragged clothes of golden brocade) play- 
ing at quoits with pretty large pieces of gold. 
| But, they might find the common men in 
| Australia and California playing a variety of 
| games with the same bright metal, at the 
| present hour. The double and treble-headed 
| giants whom courageous Jack destroyed, 
| were believed in their pastoral days to ‘be 
| Sigantically rich, although they had only 
stored up exhaustible amounts of gold. Nay, 
the very gods of classical antiquity were 
represented as celestial in the possession of 


services of golden plate, and the lounging 
| upon golden couches, 
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In all these golden fables there was never 
gold enough for me. I always wanted more. 

saw no reason why there should not be 
mountains and rivers of gold, instead of paltry 
little caverns and olive pots ; why Jason and 
his men should not have sailed in search of 
flocks of golden fleeces rather than one. For, 
when imagination does begin to deal with 
what is so hard of attainment in reality, it 
might at least get out of bounds for once in a 
way, and let us have enough. 

Now, it might be supposed that what I am 
going to relate, had its foundation in this 
old sense of injury. But I shall relate it, 
to the letter, precisely as it happened to me. 

At the corner of Wood Street, Cheapside, 
London, there is'a tree. I oe it has not 
the least business to be there, but it is 
pleasant there. It is a far better thing than 
a statue, to my thinking, as statues go. I 
have the greatest admiration for King George 
the Fourth, but I should prefer an elm tree 
in Trafalgar Square. A pigtailin any material, 
but especially in stone, strikes me as a pretty 
object ; still, I think a poplar would be on the 
whole more ornamental in Pall Mall East. 
And anybody will concede that, in place of 
the frightful abortion on the top of the 
arch at Hyde Park Corner, the commonest 
cabbage-stalk ever grown would be a blessed 
substitution. 

I stood under the tree at the corner of 
Wood Street, Cheapside, at ten of the clock in 
the morning, on the first of the gloomy month 
of November in the present year of grace. 
I was a little donel, as the tree itself 
may be for anything I know, by the roar of 
traffic in that busy place; but I am quite 
certain I was not asleep. I had been readin 
the Times, and had walked up the Strand an 
Fleet Street. The polite black-bordered 
announcements in the shops, concerning seats 
to let, “To view the funeral procession,” 
coupled with the morning’s advertisements 
relative to the prices of seats, and to the 
number of ladies and gentlemen wanted to 
make up little lively parties, and to the 
available accommodation in the articles of 
provisions, fruit, wine, plate, linen, glass, 
china, and good fires, “ on this national though 
melancholy occasion,” had set me thinking 
whether, in these days, a State Funeral (how- 
ever congenial to the Herald’s College, or 
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convenient to a Ministry,) is a very worthy 
means of doing honor to the memory of an 
illustrious man, by nature modest, manly, un- 
affected, unspoilt, and retiring, My conclu- 
sions on this subject I reserve for another 
occasion. All I mean at present, is, that I am 
sure I was not asleep. I was considering the 
subject under the tree, with my eyes open, 
when a friend of mine, known on ’Change 
clapped me on the shoulder, and sai 
triumphantly : 

“ Well, old boy, I hope there is gold enough 
for you now /” 

Coming out of my reverie on the subject of 
the State Funeral, I looked about me, and 
said “ Where ?” 

“Where?” cries he, quite boisterously, 
“ Everywhere ! ” 

“Except,” says I, in my quiet way, “in 
Cheapside, I suppose.” 

“Except in Cheapside?” says he. “ Why, 
there are sometimes three tons of gold a day 
passing through one house close by here.” 

Three tons of gold aday !~-Tons! Ishould 
have staggered against the tree, if the iron 
railings would have admitted of it. 

“Except in Cheapside?” says he again. 
“Why, one customer of that house has 
dealings with it to the extent of a million a 
month! What the business of that house 
will be, passes human calculation. There are 
ships on the sea now, sailing away for England 
as fast as they can carry on, with millions 
stowed away in their holds! The gold they 
bring from Australia is so pure that 
Nature has thrown the Refiners here out of 
the refining branch of their business, and all 
they have to do, is, to cast it into golden 
ingots, value eight hundred pounds sterling 
each. It is one carat and three quarters 
above the standard, which is twenty-two 
carats! While the value of standard gold 
is three pound seventeen and tenpence half- 
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time.” And again he concluded with 
“ Whooroo !” 

I have the reputation, and I hope I deserve 
it, of being naturally polite; but, all this 
being a little too much for me, I plainly said 
“T don’t believe it.” 

Says he, immediately, “Seeing is believing, 
Come and see it.” 

After hearing of those tons of gold, I should 
not have been very much surprised if he had 
proceeded according to the precedents in the 
thousand and one nights; if he had desired 
me to collect a few dried sticks and leaves in 
Cheapside ; if I had done so ; if he had made 
a fire, cast in some powder from his vest, 
caused the earth to shake and open, a trap- 
door with a ring in it to appear, and had 
taken me down into “the house close by,” 
which I should have found, with no particu 
astonishment, to be a cave, as light as day 
from excess of gold and silver, supported by 
golden statues, and guarded by submissive 
Genii. He did nothing of all this. He 
merely took me by the arm—in Cheapside, 
London—on the first of November eighteen 
hundred and fifty-two—under the very 
shadow of the Lord Mayor, Court of Alder- 
men, and Common Council, in whom there | 
is no enchantment whatever, but quite 
the contrary-and turned me straight oun 
Wood Street, among the bales, and waggons, 
and business men, of a busy street not | 
wider than many a dining-room, with a paves | 
ment no wider than many a dinner-table : we 
threatened with the descent of great woollen 
| bales upon our heads, and saving ourselves | 
by a leap from being crushed under an ava- | 
lanche of empty hampers tumbling downs 
mountain of waggon. 

So we came, or I dreamed it (which [ | 
am sure I did not) to certain premises | 
having a certain number. The number 
was our only guide; no name of firm, or | 








penny an ounce, and the value of Californian | notification of the business done within, | 
gold is below it, the value of Australian gold; caused us to pass under an archway, which | 
is from four pound one and sixpence to four|led into a little court, with a pump 
pound two an ounce! Whooroop, whooroo!”|mere mortal construction in the middle. 
I should observe that my friend is not of|'There was a private house on one side, busi- 
Irish extraction. His excitement alarmed me. | ness-house on the other side, entrance at the 
“Whooroop !” says he again, in defiance of | centre by a large door into a lowering stone 
me ; and I am at a loss to express how very | hall like a brewery. Everything quiet, dingy, 
inconsistent the exclamation appeared with|common-place, with a few oaees of aqua- 
his neat white cravat, and his gold watch-| fortis scattered about. Directed by a house 
chain. “When the house close by here, sent} maid, who was scrubbing down some stairs 
the first two bars of Australian gold to the|on one side of the court—she made no mys- 
Bank of England, the Bank of England sent}terious appearance or disappearance, and 
them back, supposing from their purity that} pronounced no cabalistic words—we cr 
there must be some mistake. When the|over toa common counting-house, and nota 
house close by here, was first established, | very clean one either. 
gold was calculated in their accounts by the} But, not to mention. the Treasure-Room 
— it is calculated now by the ton.| within, where a jet of gas kept watch and 
hen, their premises were thought much too} ward upon trucks of silver and gold, here, in 
large ; now, they are far too small. 


Then, | this counting-house, were uncountable scoops 
gold lace was in fashion, and the making} set forth, containing Australian gold, weighed 
of gold wire was a most important section|out ready to be cast, and looking exactly like 
of the business. Now, the making of gold-|the kernels of golden walnuts, irregularly 
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wire has been abandoned as a waste of! broken up into various-sized pieces: some 
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small and fine, Upon a sturdy little carriage 
hard by, stood a number of such heavy little 
boxes that it gave me a pain over the eyes to 
look at them, brim full of Australian gold ; 
thousands of such boxes, tightly wedged 
down and brim full too, being then upon the 
sea, and being yet to be upon the sea, and 
| being, as it would seem now, never for cen- 
| turies to leave off coming over the sea, to 
supply the scoops. All this treasure, lying, 
like any common merchandise, quite familiarly 
| in a big uncomfortable counting-house open 
to the yard, the fog, and rain ; and nobody a: 
pearing to look particularly after it, nobody 
| appearing to be at all uneasy about it ! 

| “To cook Australian gold,” says my friend, 
| imparting his golden wisdom in the form of 
| arecipe. “Get your furnacefire well up. Fill 
| your pot from your scoop. Boil for twenty 
| minutes. Pour off in hand mould, to the 
weight of nearly eighteen pounds troy, and 
the value of eight hundred pounds sterling. 
Strew a little ivory-black on the top; cool ; 
| and serve up for the Bank of England.” 

| But, the treasure in this counting-house 
| was not all Australian gold. There was 
| gold from the coast of Africa in dust, with 
| here and'there among the dust pieces of 
| ear-ring, and of other ornaments obtained 
| by commerce from the natives. There was 
| other gold in plenty, from Diggings and wash- 
| ings, waiting its turn to go into the refiner’s 
pot. In one part of the room, were carefully 
| constructed scales, of size and strength suited 
| for the weight of heavy matter in immense 
| quantities. In another part of the room.were 
| smaller scales, ingeniously formed to combine 
| strength and delicacy, for the weighing of the 
| ingots of gold as they passed from the 
| refiner’s hands, The beam of these scales 
| was fashioned from one piece of metal by a 
| former partner in the firm, who did his work 
| 80 well, that when the beam was hung, before 
| its final adjustment, the two sides were found 
| to.differ by only ten grains. 

From the counting-house, we passed into a 
place where half-a-dozen strong men, who 
relieved each other every ten minutes, were 
| with sledge-hammers forcing a chisel through 
| a great lump of silver. The silver was 
bright and crystalline: the chisel, a wedge 
| ofiron with a piece of steel inserted to give 
| hardness to the point. More than strength 
was needed in the swinging of one of the 
great hammers. It must not only make a 
wide sweep and fall heavily, but it must fall 
at the right moment, so that a rapid round of 
blows might be kept up without intermission, 
and no hammer fall at the wrong time. A 
lump of silver searcely cold out of one furnace, 
was being beaten oak sliced by the hammers 
| Into pieces of a fit size to go into another 
_ melting pot. Fortunate that silver has no 
sense of pain, for it has great afflictions to 
endure on a refiner’s premises ! 

_ So said may friend. He had no more sound- 
ing name for this wonderful place, then, 
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than “a refiner’s premises.” I looked at the 
master-refiners with awe, Very pleasant 
gentlemen ; crisp, wholesome, extremely in- 
telligent, and freely communicative. I re- 
membered to have heard that the celebrated 
Tenth Regiment, after exhausting all other 
means and appliances of expense, took to 
wearing gold straps. Nothing of the kind 
about the master-refiners—ordinary panta- 
loons and boots, and no straps at all ! 

In the midst of so much gold, it seemed 
= an affability in the refiners not to 
espise silver. There was a good deal of 
silver : some of it, the various processes com- 
pleted, lying about on the dark floors, in 
glittering bars like fish—precious herrings 
or whitings. But it had a good deal to go 
through, before it came to that. We stepped 
into another room and saw a blast furnace 
in the corner. Lead, and whatever dross 
had silver in it, was here melted ; the blast 
was contrived to fall upon the scum and blew 
it off as, in the world of ordinary dust (not 
gold dust) one blows froth from porter. 
Under the furnace, was a trough of artificial 
stone—porous lime-stone made of pounded 
bones ; when the molten silver, still with lead 
in combination, flowed upon this, the lead sunk 
into it and left the silver nearly pure. On the 
premises of the refiner nothing must be 
wasted, The smooth iron floors must be per- 
petually swept, and all the sweepings made to 
yield whatever they contain of value. With 
the silver there is often a little gold in com- 
bination, that will be worth getting out. The 
actual charge of the refiner, for his operation 
on the gold committed to him, is not great ; 
on a small quantity it is very inconsiderable, 
though on the whole year’s operations it is, 
of course, important ; but, a great deal of 
profit comes from the habit among refiners 
of allowing nothing to be lost ; they have the 
right of getting any silver that may be with 
gold that passes through their pots, or getting 
any gold that may be had from silver. 

e passed into a large and well-built hall, 
with a light iron roof and ventilator, a floor 
paved with iron, and a row, all round the 
walls, of furnaces or ovens. Through these 
ovens was a fierce draught. One of the oven 
doors was opened and revealed a pot, bright 
as the fire itself, among the glowing coals ; 
within the pot, was liquid silver in full boil. 
It was taken out, cooled in a lump, and dragged 
across the iron floor to the sledge-hammers. 
Silver cools rapidly, beginning to cool at the 
edges of the vessel, and then throwing up 
from under the hardened crust alittle heap of 
miniature mountains through the liquid centre. 
A piece of the great mass came to be again 
tormented in the fire. It was put into another 
pot—the pots used in the furnaces were 
crucibles made of a mixture of black lead and 
a certain kind of clay—and there was then 
added to the silver one-third of its weight of 
the gold dust, or of the gold in any other 
form to be refined. An oven door was opened, 
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and, with a pair of tongs constructed for the 
purpose, this new pot was put upon the fire, 
and coke was raked about it. A mixture 
must be made, of two-thirds silver and one- 
third gold. If there were less than this pro- 

rtion of silver in the mixture, there would 
be a failure in the next and chief stage of the 
refiner’s process. 

I left the furnaces to glow unseen, and 
watched the cooking of one little mess of 
gold and silver, worth may be a thousand 
pounds. The furnace door was opened by a 
man, who stirred the broth, and threw a little 
borax into it by way of flux, just as a cook 
might sprinkle salt by way of flavour. The 
door was again shut, impurities were burnt 
off in the fire, and meanwhile I still abided 
the serving up of this particular kettle of gold 
and silver upon which I had set my fancy. 
A workman with a thick padded gauntlet, 
like a baby’s glove from Brobdignag, upon the 
hand and arm nearest the fire, took out a 
little in a spoon, and let it cool into a button ; 
it was very good. Then, with his tongs he 

rasped the pot upon the fire, and his glove 
Gackened and smoked furiously as he did so ; 
a tub of water was in readiness ; and, lifting 
up at arm’s length his glowing mess of broth, 
he poured it by a slender stream into the 
water. There it cooled in a granulated form, 
and glittered very beautifully. 

The gold and silver, thus united, were next 
taken toa smaller chamber, in which large 


cans hung over an apparatus which applied 


under them the heat of a gas fire. The cans 
looked very much like large tin oil-cans that 
would scarcely be worth cartage home if the 
firm should say to a visitor, “Sir, we will 
give them to you.” They were, however, 
made of platinum, and had cost from seven 
hundred to a thousand pounds a-piece. Into 
one of these large cans, the newly-married 
pair were put, and, horrible to relate! strong 
nitric acid was poured over them, and in the 
nitric acid they were put over the gas fire 
and barbarously boiled. Silver was again the 
sufferer. Gold does not care for nitric acid, 
nor for the mere warmth of a gas fire. Silver, 
however, was absolutely delivered over to 
the power of the acid, its whole system was 
disturbed, it was dragged out of its bright 
metallic state, and swam dissolved in the 
bubbling liquid, while the gold dropped quietly 
to the Bottom of the vessel, and remained 
— unconcerned. The nitrous oxide vapour 

isengaged within the can, ascended through 
a tube which twisted and ———_ its way 
up through the roof; and, climbing the tiles, 
we saw this pipe twisting in the open air, 
and offering plenty of cool surface for the 
re-condensation of as much nitric acid as 
could be made to return into the can; the 
remaining gas getting out by a high chimney. 
Then, came the scene of the divorce between 
the gold and silver. The silver dissolved in 
the hot nitric acid, had been poured off from 
the sediment of gold into-a jar placed ready 
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under the spout of the can, the can itself 
being so hung as to be tilted easily. The gold 
was washed with some more nitric acid, 
which was again poured off, and had then 
only to be carried once more to the furnace, 
melted by itself in a pot, and cast into ingots, 
But the silver still had a great deal of perse- 
cution to endure. I will complete at once its 
tale of sorrow. 

Having been drawn, after separation from 
the gold—dissolved as it was in hot nitric acid 
—out of the cans into an open jar, it was 
there left to cool, and, as the liquid cooled, 


part of the silver rested upon the sides of | 


the jar in large and handsome crystals, It 
was not metallic silver then, for it was bond 
slave to the nitric acid, and could exist only 
as a nitrate. It was in the next place thrown 
into large tubs, crystals or no crystals, and 
dissolved in a great deal of water. Plates of | 





copper were then placed in the liquid, and the | 
rest was left to time. Nitric acid loving toen- | 
slave copper rather than silver, sets the silver | 
free, while it attacks the copper. A quantity | 
of copper is eaten away, becomes nitrate of 
copper, and wanders dissolved about the tub, 
colouring the water blue. The nitrate of | 
silver, having slipped its chain, falls as pure | 
silver to the bottom of the tub. N evertheless, 
it is ina state of miserable freedom. Some 
of it was scooped up from the bottom of the 
tub for my inspection, and looked exactly like 
mortar : in which condition it was put intoa 
kind of bottomless washing-trough, and beat 
with a pestle to squeeze the water out; 
but this pounding was nothing to what 
followed, for it was packed into a thick 
cylinder, open at both ends, and put to be 
squeezed under a powerful hydraulic press, | 
The Bramah forced out all the water, but at 
the same time pressed the silver so firmly into | 
the cylinder, that no power less than that 
which squeezed it in, could knock it out 
again. Therefore, by another action of the 
press, the mass of silver, having been pushed 
out into freedom, was presented to its owner 
in a hard lump, like a piece cut transversely 
from some large bough of a silver tree. Its 
final destination was the melting-pot. The blue 
water in which the copper ‘had been dis- 
solved, ran off into vats erected in a range 
of picturesque vaults below, thence to be 
drawn off in barrels. “It was once bought 
for the manufacture of verditer,” said my 
friend ; “and, though that use of it is now 
superseded, it still finds purchasers.” 4 
Some of the gold deposited from nitric acid 
was, by this time, being melted in the furnace 
house, and was almost ready to be cast. 
Whatever purification had not been achieved 
by the nitric acid, was now to be comple 
by the fire. The gold was ready to be poured 
into small moulds with long handles. It poured 
with a rich colour, and cooled quickly with 
an even surface : not boiling up into cent 
mountains as the silver had done. To hasten 


its cooling, and to clear every ee 
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the surface, the gold was dipped into a solution | —what it will be, passes human calculation !” 
of oil of vitriol, and then turned out of its | If the gentle reader should at any time observe 
mould in a bright yellow bar, about eight|a onal of interesting appearance, inco- 
| inches long and very heavy in the hand. This | herently repeating those words, that wayfarer 
| was artificially refined gold, and would be sent | will be the writer of the present article. 
to its destination at the Bank, or elsewhere, }———H#—_——__—____—___— 
after the due calculations had been made of FRANCIS MOORE, PHYSICIAN 
| comparison with the amount of the original ; 
material, and of its present weight and quality.| WHATEVER may have been done by our 
Its present weight was ascertained in the | fathers, certainly it is not we who are dis- 
counting-house at the before-mentioned scales, | posed to stone the prophets. Such prophets 
That done, it was stamped at an adjoining|as we have, we hear, Francis Moore, 
window by the punching in of certain letters | Physician, has grown old among us, no man 
| and figures, whereby it could be at all times eee Partridge has picked up corn; 
| described and identified in invoices and else-| Zadkiel Pao Sze has taken to himself in our 
_ where. A piece was then cut from a corner of }own days the prophet’s mantle, and it has 
| an ingot, representing each batch of refined ~ him tolerably warm. 
| gold, was marked a registered, and sent to oore’s Almanack for many years lies now 
| the assayer ; who wouldreturnwith every such | before us, and should tell us the world’s 
| piece, a ticket, printed in a certain form, and | history in whispers from the stars. The sharp 
filled up in a brief technical way, with a| look-out kept by those little eyes that peer 
| report of the nature and amount of any slight | over the world, enables them, of course, to 
| alloy which the gold still might contain. This|look a-head, like a bright throng of Sister 
statement would be delivered with the finished | Annes, and tell the curious astrologer what 
| gold, and would be of course an element in| they see coming. Here, for a string of years, 
the ensuing debtor and creditor account. is the connected chronicle of things to come ; 
| The workmen were, with very few excep-|and here, for ten years, lies behind them, in 
| tions, Welshmen. Nobody seemed to know | that strict record the Annual Register, the 
| why. They all earned high wages, and dogged chronicle of things that came. 
| looked handsome, portly, and jovial. There had -hat is all very stern, if we propose in a 
| never been an instance, within the memory of| cold way to say, here is the chaff and there 
| the firm, of any workman endeavouring to | are living coals ; now let us put them side by 
| pilfer either silver or gold. They were not|side and make comparisons. But we cannot 
| necessarily bred to the business. Some of|look upon the face of Old Moore and be 
| them had been employed at Barclay and /|altogether stern, Red-letter days come back 
| Perkins’s before coming there; and, again, | upon the memory from the red letters of his 
| nobody knew the process of transition from| Vox Stellarum. Who is without a picture 
| strong beer to precious metals. Accidents|on his memory of some old lady who may 
| very rarely happened. Only one could be|have been stout or thin, ugly or handsome, 
remembered. A man upset some molten] great aunt or grandmother, but for whom in 
- in the process of casting, and severely| his childhood he has run through Moore’s 
urnt his legs and feet ; but, he was a tho-| Almanack on many an errand lovingly ful- 
rough workman and a hero, and said nothing) filled? Some dear old patron down in the 
about it until he had finished his job; then| country whom it was joy to visit, whose hands 
_ he mentioned, incidentally, that he thought| were to the little ones of her heart’s love the 
| they had better take him to the hospital. | never-failing sources of a stream of oranges, 
| The wind-up of my information was, that a| cakes, sixpences, rocking-horses, Robinson 
gold and silver refiner’s was always a ready-|Crusoes, thimbles, tops, dolls, and silver 
_ Money business. Heaven and earth, Tshould penerrentes who looked forward to his 
| think so! olidays as holidays to her; who planned 
| Thus, I came out from among the treasure, | delightfully absurd games and laughed with 
all among the dirty streets, and houses, and| triumphing affection while he played them ; 
| waggons, and bales, and felt like the man who| who based pic-nic parties upon Francis 
found his charmed money changed into leaves. | Moore’s opinion of the weather ; who sighed 
At the corner of Wood Street, Cheapside, I | when her pet child sat upon a little stool 
| took leave of my friend known on ’Change, | beside her, reading the Almanack’s moralities 
| and he left me once more standing under the! upon the wicked world ; and, who shared all 
tree. Much as Gulliver on coming home from | the child’s wonder at the hieroglyphic, and 
Brobdignag despised the ordinary stature of| his struggle to discover the interpretation of 
mankind, sol took a sovereign out of my waist- | its mysteries, 
coat pocket and thought it ridiculously small,| So old errors cling to us and we to them, 
and regarded the gold watches at the jewellers’ | because they are half hallowed by association 
shops over the way as in the last degree insig-| with the memories of those who died when 
vificant. I am constantly thinking of the|we were young, in firm possession of our 
treasure as I walk along the streets, and| freshest love and reverence. Nevertheless 
repeating, “Three tons of gold a day—one| they have to be put off. We are too proud, in 


| customer to the extent of a million a month| spite of all our sentiment, to wear upon our 
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bodies worn-out clothes belonging to our 
ancestors ; we ought to be too wise to clothe 
our minds in their worn-out opinions. 

Then we will take up a volume which 
contains the numbers of Moore’s Almanack 
for several years, ranging between thirty and 
forty years ago, bound up together. It 
happens to have annotations in it, out of 
which we deduce the fact, that these numbers 
belonged to a lady who enriched the pages 
of her Almanack with a few facts out of the 
life about her. She has inserted the dates 
of the marriages, deaths, and interments that 
took place among her acquaintance ; she has 
carefully noted, every year, on-what days the 
bees swarmed ; she was evidently—as we see 
by her entries—housekeeper in the country 
seat of a noble lord, who came down 
occasionally with his noble lady and 
received guests and went away again, leaving 
the Almanack-keeper and bee-keeper in 
charge. She could not have been young nor 
popular among the household, since we find 
among her events such chronicles as “This 
day John Bunter told me I was an old trump, 
and that half what I said was lies.” No 
doubt she registered the insult in her 
Almanack promising herself not to scratch it 
out until she was avenged. Against another 
date she writes, “This day William Jones 
went: a good journey to him, and now I shall 
have no more of his imperdince.” The im- 
pudence of Jones, and certain things that 

assed between her and my lord concerning 
it, had also been chronicled, but are unhappily 
obliterated by the binder. 

On certain pages there occur mysterious 
entries, which consist of the simple phrase, 
“Lord Coal’s Fidler,” or “Lord Coal’s Mr. 
Wilkins,” with a written date annexed, from 
which we might conclude that the old lady 
had a tender feeling for a musical gentleman 
attaclied to a neighbouring establishment 
and registered the days on which he came 
to take tea in her parlour. This theory, 
however, is overturned by the still better- 
founded theory that a certain Mr. Micks, 
who makes irregular appearances, coming 
and going like a comet, and whose coming 
and going are always set down in the 
Almanack, is the husband of the housekeeper. 
Whenever his arrival is entered, there follow 
always on the next succeeding dates, thick 
and fast, such entries as “A mixture,” “A 
journey,” “A plasture,” “This day a seaton 
‘was put in Mr. Micks’s back;” from which 
‘we conclude either that Mr. Micks was an 
unhealthy subject, or that his wife had a 
design upon his life, and called the apothecary 
to her aid, keeping at the same time, how- 
ever, an account of what poison she got from 
him, asa prudent check upon his Christmas 
bill. The Almanack does not, however, 
on to inform us that Mr. Miecks died, to add 
the date of his interment, or to say after- 
wards whether on any day Mrs, Micks was 
married to Lord Coal his fddler. 
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Now we must quit the subject of these 
personal associations and be stern. Here 
is the year 1815. O thou dull Moore, or are 
the stars dull, that they don’t exult in the 
“sestival or summer quarter,” over an event 
worthy to be boded in the skies !—if skies 
bode anything at all beyond immediate pro. 
babilities of fine or rainy weather. For the 
estival quarter of the year 1815, Moore’s 
Almanack predicts that “A certain emperor 
seems gaining ground, and in favour with 
the French nation or French Government, to 
the mortification of a certain exalted family, 
The arms of England will be mostly successful 
or victorious, notwithstanding Britannia has 
been, and may be still, in mourning for 
many sons,” &. For October, 1815, the 
astrologer saw “Some glimmering hope of 
bettering our Misfortunes, and converting 
our Fears into more peaceful and better days, 
For November he suggested “ Expectation 
of better things, but perhaps not the things 
themselves.” © Francis Moore, in what 
November fog were future things enveloped 
when you strained forward to catch sight of 
the great deeds of 1815—the fall of Napoleon, 
the close of war, and the commencement of 
another epoch in the story of the world—and 
yet could do no more than all your neigh- 

urs did, expect better things, or rather not 
the things themselves, whatever they might 
be, but you expected expectation of them. 

Now let us be methodical ; and, beginnin 
with the year 1840, follow the prophet t a 
the ways of history so far as he adverts to 
them, and we have leisure to apply a test to 
nis fore-knowledge. We are soon perplexed 
by finding that our Moore is by no means of 
a free and open nature. He certainly takes 
pains not to commit himself, After the usual 
moralities (might we venture to say, Moore- 
alities) by way of preface, the great Astro- 
loger informs us solemnly, as his judgment 
for the year 1840, that “On taking a pros- 
pective review of the various motions and 
relative positions of the heavenly bodi 
together with the probable effects deduc 
therefrom, there is reason to anticipate—” 
breathless expectation hurries to read on— 
“that the year 1840 will be chequered with 
many events, both as respects nations and 
individuals.” Certainly, different things hap- 
pened in the year 1840, and it is true that 
events oecurred to individuals as well as 
nations. The relative positions of the heavenly 
bodies did not, up te that point, mislead 
the sagacity of Franeis Moore, Physician. 
There will be wars, he says, and rumours of 
wars, which “relate at this time to Russia, 

Poland, fine but brutalised Spain, 
Portugal, Holland, and Egypt.” Well, there 
was Beyrout bombarded in that year, and 
Saint Jean d’Aere fell; the war in Syria— 
which country the stars did not name—related 
certainly to Egypt. The other countries, 


so far as war was concerned, went on in 
their usual way; but the King of Holland | 
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abdicated. The stars did not mention that. 
The King of Prussia also died without a 
warning from the stars; though Francis 
Moore had ventured to ask on his own 
account, “ How long will the old king last ?” 
Our Queen married in February; the mar- 
riage in high life was not announced, how- 
ever, in the high quarters which Moore 
consults; nor did the Almanack foretell 
the birth of the Princess Royal. These 
were the events most prominent in the 
ear 1840 to the minds of Englishmen. 
Uoore mentioned none of them, but, he said, 
“Unfortunately if our statesmen, whether 
Whig or Tory or neither, continue to neglect 
ear after year my warnings, the evil will not 
be redressed till they see their mistake and 
rue it, It is my duty, however, to persevere, 
whether they will hear or whether they will 
forbear.” So Francis Moore, Physician, did 
ersevere—in talking most about the places 
rom which we receive least news, and upon 
which he could dilate most safely, “Look at 
Persia. The stars tell something of Persia ; 
but then, the inhabitants of that country are 
so stupid, so vain, so unfaithful, and so ig- 
norant, that benevolent Britons leave her to 
her fate.” We are very happy to look at 
Persia ; but we see no event that happened 
there of any note in the year 1840, ell, 
Mr. Moore, we have looked at Persia. “ Look, 

ain, at Iceland, at which the stars here 
ance.” What of Iceland? “Happy Iceland! 
Cont the reach of European squabbles, 


quict, harmless, inoffensive, cultivating thy 


elds, admiring thy Geysers.” “Yes, a very 
beautiful apostrophe ; but we cannot imagine 
what the stars saw that was likely to be 
interesting to us when they glanced at Ice- 
land. They saw Iceland admiring its Geysers. 
In fairness we must add that, in this year, 
during the life of O'Connell, Mr, Moore was 
bold enough to state, on the authority of the 
stars, that “Ireland is likely to be somewhat 
agitated.” 

In the po 1841 Moore’s Almanack a 
peared with a prophecy almost distinct. The 
prophet evidently had a notion. In his hiero- 
glyphic, which he never explains but leaves 
always “ to the ingenuity of the reader,” there 
was something that would serve very well for 
Walmer Castle, and on the sad November 
page we were told that “A great general 
stoops to fate ; death alone convinces us that 
all men are vanity.” In the prophecy on the 
setival quarter it said that “ The grim king of 
terrors is stretching forth his gigantic arms ; 
he strikes down one of the greatest.” Moore 
went into italics on the subject, but the stars 
were out again, though they luckily could 
save their credit by asserting (through 
Francis Moore; Physician) that they meant 
General Harrison, President of the United 
States, who died early in the spring. The 
Annual Register tells us of the dissolution of 
Parliament and fall of a ministry upon its re- 
assembling in the autumn—a fact which the 
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prophet might in common kindness have 
inted to a nation of electors, Great events 
also were taking place in India and China, 
about which the prophet might have surely 
told us something. On the other hand it 
was polite in him to state that “The position 
of the presiding star of my fair readers both 
in this and the preceding ingress requires 
them to be more than usually cautious 
against wet feet and evening dews.” 

For the year 1842 Moore’s Almanack, 
taking the usual sweep, prophesied ferment 
and agitation in India, Mexico, Greece, Russia, 
Saxony, &c. “ France, Italy, and Greece,” he 
said, “are uneasy.” Except this casual mention 
of India, with Mexico, Saxony, and so on, 
among agitated places, there was not a ray 
from the stars to warn us of the terrible 
disasters in Affghanistan, and there was no 
hint whatever on the Chinese war, although 
it was in the year 1842 that our squadron 
entered the Yang-tse-Kiang, and the terms 
of a treaty of peace were settled. If the 
prophet had looked far enough abroad to 
mention in his Almanack for 1842 Otaheite in 
the place of Iceland, he would have hauled a 
prize in the affair of Queen Pomare. In that 
year there were in England the Corn-law 
debates, and Sir Robert Peel was burnt in 
effigy in our manufacturing towns. That was 
the year of the tariff and the income tax. 
That was the year of two attempts on the 
Queen’s life, Phat was the year of a great 
earthquake in St, Domingo, by which ten 
thousand lives were lost. That was the year 
of the great fire of Hamburgh. Not a syllable 
was in the Almanack to touch in the remotest 
way on any one of these great facts, unless it 
be the prophecy made for the autumn quarter 
that “Many things will turn up which will 
lead the thoughtful mind to serious reflec- 
tion.” Many things did turn up which lead 
us to the serious reflection that Francis 
Moore knew nothing of events to come. ' 

We have seen that Francis Moore did not 
predict what happened. In the same year 
there were one or two things which the wise 
man did predict; they of course did not 
happen. “The fate of Turkey,” the stars 
eried, “is already sealed.” “Turkey isina 
tottering condition.” Turkey stands where 
it did even to this day. “The system of 
Louis Philippe seems now wound up to its 
stretch; and therefore some great change 
may shortly be experienced.” Astrologers 
have always safely predicted change in France, 
agitation in Ireland, discontent in Italy, and 
soon. But inthis case “the system of Louis 
Philippe” had five years to run, and Mr. 
Moore was very much deceived by some too 
hasty planet. 

For the year 1843 Francis Moore pre- 
dicted, with his usual courage, .that “ From 
the whole I should infer that we shall have 
some good intermixed with the evil, which 
will soothe the minds of many,” &c.; he pre- 
dicted, with an ambiguity most creditable to 
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him as an oracle, that there might or might 


not be some atrocious murders at the close of 
the spring. The planets left the matter 
doubtful, he said. “The dark cloud which I 
named in 1841 as hanging over Turkey, is 
now rapidly increasing in opacity, and must 
shortly burst on its devoted head.” The 
prophets wage incessant war with Turkey ; 
nothing, however, comes of it. For the same 
year—1843—Francis Moore predicted a defi- 
ciency in the flood of the Nile, which did not 
happen, and claimed (upon no better ground 
than we have already examined) to have 
predicted the disasters in India in his last 
Almanack ; at the same time, however, he did 
not make good his case by predicting, or even 
hinting at the important affairs in India 
which were to follow, and belong to the 
history of the year 1843:—the battles of 
Meeanee & Hyderabad, the victory at Ma- 
harajpoor. 

For the year 1844 the prophet acutely 
suggested that “Something seems to be 
hatching in France,”—(a prediction rendered 
very remarkable by the notorious fact that 
Change so seldom hatches ny thing in that 
country)—“and Spain is far from tranquil.” 
Mr. Cobden being hard at work while he 
wrote, and the important affairs of India and 
China filling the papers, the prophet fetched 
news from the stars for 1844, that “The 
Corn Laws and Free Trade will be —— 
upon the carpet; also our affairs in India, 
China, and other remote regions, will be 
the subjects of long speeches.” What 
follows must have also been valuable inform- 
ation to the country, “Important news from 
distant shores will frequently arrive.” But 
what news? The noisiest event of that year 
was the French war with Morocco, a matter 
cne might think specially concerning a 
Moore’s Almanack, but there is not the 
remotest hint of such an event, 

For 1845 Francis Moore—still carrying on 
his private war with Turkey—said (and again 
was wrong in saying) that “The final over- 
throw of the Mahometan despot at Constan- 
tinople may ere long be expected, when a 
better form of Government will be established 
in that empire.” “Jupiter at the end of 
spring” the Astrologer said—in 1845, be it 
remembered—* passes over to the ascendant 
of Ireland, and will benefit that country ; 
which, I hope, is on the eve of experiencing 

iter things.” This was the astrologer’s 
ao om of the terrible potato famine ! 

‘or the winter quarter, which commenced on 


the 2ist of December, 1845, Francis Moore 
—thoroughly assured by the stars—said, “ It 
is clear that there will not be much of 
novelty as to matters of state, at least in this 


country.” In that quarter Sir Robert Peel 
startled the world by his great change of 
policy, dissolved his government, opposed the 
Corn Laws and completed the great act of 
statesmanship that made his name immortal. 

The stars that misled Mr. Moore in these 
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matters were not likely to inform him on the 
subject of the savage warfare in Algeria, the 
Sikh war, the battle of Moodkee, or the 
burning of two-thirds of Quebec. There is 
no hint of these, the other prominent events 
of that important year. Certainly, if the 
stars have anything to foretell to men, 


‘“*That Moore's abused by some most villainous 
knave, 
Some base notorious knave, some scurvy fellow ;” 


and he had better run no more risks. Or if 
the stars be trustworthy, “the Moore him- 
self’s at sea,” and still we would advise him 
to travel over less uncertain ground. 

For the year 1846, Moore’s Almanack did 
little in the way of prophecy. 

The year 1847 was marked, according to 
the Annual Register, by the dreadful condition 
of Ireland, great excitement in Italy, and 
civil war in Switzerland. Moore, however, 
who, when he is not belabouring Turkey, 
generally gives Russia a thrashing, prophesi 
nothing about Ireland, Italy, or Switzerland, 
but said, “Something unpleasant is hatching 
in Russia.” He prophesied also, safely as he 
thought, judging from the past, danger of war 
with America “about a piece of land.” Of 


| course, nothing of the kind happened. Judging 


again by experience of the past, and again most 
unluckily, the conjuror announced, for the 
year 1847, that “Some momentous intelligence 
arrives from India.” India, however, per- 
verse stumbling-block to guess masters, agai 

disturbed Mr. Moore’s credit. The affairs 
of India for 1847 are characterised in the 
Index to the Annual Register by these words, 
“ Profound tranquillity throughout the year. 

Basing his calculation on a planetary Abraca- 
dabra, Mr. Moore succeeded better, we have 
no doubt, in warning some of the old maids 
among his readers against the duplicity and 
spite of maiden friends who would ensnare 
and devour them at their tea-parties. “Old 
h in g to 3 promises us good: let me advise 
unwary virgins to be cautious, for there are 
yet those of their own sex seeking to ensnare 
them, anc are indeed wolves in sheep’s 
clothing.” 

For the year 1848, the Almanack really 
prophesied, so far as everybody foresaw at 
the end of 1847, that “certain great changes 
are likely to take place affecting some of the 
crowned heads of Europe.” These — 
however, were to “bring about a congeni 
state of things;” we don’t think that the 
Heavens— meaning the stars —themselves 
know whether they may be considered to 
have done so. For the same year it was said, 
“There is some warlike feeling brewing in 
France and Italy, but which will not, I t 
be exhibited in any serious point of view.’ 
So far were the stars from hinting to the 
prophet the real truth, that he was led to 
predict for October “ Much bustle of a friendly 
and benevolent nature.” The true history 
of 1848 is quite fresh in all memories. 
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“Treland,” said the prophet, “is getting over 
her difficulties ;” and “I shall not wonder it 
we hear of some lady in high life greatly 
annoyed by her unfaithful lover.” As we 
are not favoured with a large confidential 
correspondence among ladies in high life, 
we cannot say which lady was annoyed, or 
whether all had lovers who were faithful. 

For the year 1849, Francis Moore, Physi- 
cian, did not venture to commit himself to 
very much more than the safe a that 
“Our cabinet will be frequently engaged in 
matters relative to the great struggle and 
contention” (or, the bustle of a friendly and 
benevolent nature ?) “in European states.” 

When the time really came for a safe hit 
at Russia, the stars missed fire. Mr. Francis 
Moore, in wandering about the world after a 
far-fetched prognostic, did not stumble upon 
California or Australia ; the gold discoveries, 
which promise to effect a small revolution of 
their own, came heralded by not a breath of 
portent in the Almanack. 

Serious inquiry of this kind may seem very 
absurd to the thousands who know well what 
ground there is for astrological pretensions ; 
but, there are many in this country, and there 
may possibly be some among our readers, to 
whose profit it will be, to see distinctly that 
even Francis Moore, the safest of astrologers, 
who sticks to generalities as much as possible, 
and feels his way and takes great pains never 
to get out of his depth, errs as grossly as it 
is possible for a man to err whenever he 
attempts to tell what lies behind the blanket | 
of the dark. Other prophets who attempt! 
to tell more, err more, and would appear | 
even more ridiculous if brought to the same 
test by which we have now tried ten years | 
of Moore’s Almanack, 
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Wovutp M. Garnerin have astonished the 
denizens of St. Pancras, by alighting among 
them in a parachute liberated from a balloon, 
half a century ago 1—would he have had many | 
imitators, successful and unsuccessful, at all} 
sorts of Eagles and Rosemary Branches and 
Hippodromes ?—and, lastly, would Madame 








Poitevin, the only real, genuine Europa of 
modern times, have dropped down from the 
clouds onan evening visit to Clapham Common ? 
—would all these events have occurred if 
umbrellas had never been invented? What 
should induce the aéronaut to think of such 
an expedient, unless he had seen how nicely 
and suddenly the cloth of an umbrella ex- 
pands into its curved form by the sliding action 
of the stretchers? When M. Blanchard 
lowered his little dog in a parachute over 
Lidge, in 1785, he had studied an umbrella 
Our umbrellas usually 
have eight ribs or meridians on their sphe- 
rical surface, and, of course, eight gores of 
cotton, or silk, or alpaca, to connect and 
cover them; but M. Garnerin’s umbrella- 


parachute had no less than thirty-two gores, 
and expanded to twenty-three feet in diameter 
—surely a sufficient shield against two 
showers of rain rolled into one, or two suns 
burning at once with double July power. 

But it is with umbrellas proper, and not 
umbrella-parachutes, that we are here dealing. 
And, in touching upon umbrellas, we must 
perforce include parasols; for they are so 
nearly related by family ties, that, although 
in European countries the parasol is generally 
the lady sister of the umbrella, yet in the East 
they are one and indivisible. Or rather, the 
umbrella, in its character as a rain-guard, is 
very little known in the East, for no one with 
his wits about him thinks of stirring abroad 
in the rainy season. 

Great is the honour of holding an umbrella, 
or rather parasol, over an Oriental potentate. 
Among the sculptures at Persepolis is a 
bas-relief of a king or chief, over whose 
head an umbrella is held by an attendant. 
At Takht-i-Bostau, another spot in Persia, 
is a bas-relief representing a chief witnessing 
a boar hunt, with an attendant umbrella- 
bearer. Dr. Layard has met with umbrellas 
among his bas-reliefs at Nineveh, which 
seem to have been very smart productions. 
“Tt ”(the Nineveh sun-shade) “resembled 
in shape very closely those now in common 
use, but it is always seen open in the 
sculptures. It was edged with tassels, and 
was usually adorned at the top by a flower, 
or some other ornament. On the later bas- 
reliefs a long piece of embroidered linen or 
silk, falling from one side like a curtain, 
appears to screen the king completely from 
the sun. The parasol was reserved exclusively 
for the monarch, and is never represented as 
borne over any other person.” The Sangsters 
of Nineveh, therefore, six-and-twenty centuries 
ago, must have had rather a limited circle of 
customers, In ancient Egypt, as in ancient 
Assyria, these sun-shields appear to have been 
used ; for Sir J. G. Wilkynson has copied 
from one of the Theban pictures a delineation 
of an Ethiopian princess. travelling in a car, 
to which is attached an umbrella or sun- 
shade, bearing a strong resemblance to the 
chaise umbrella which Mr. and Mrs, Smith 
take out with them on their Sunday’s ride to 
Epping Forest. 

The parasol is still an appendage of cere- 
monials in the East. Among the numerous 
titles of the King of Ava is that of “lord 
of the twenty-four umbrellas.” In Siam, the 
chief officers of state use umbrellas nearly 
resembling those of Europe; but the king— 
Loubere tells us—has an umbrella three or 
four tiers in height ; and the umbrellas which 
he presents to ambassadors and his favourites 
indicate the degree of his favour by the kind 
of hangings or trimmings. Among the 


Mahratta tribes in India, the chattrapati or 
“lord of the umbrella,” is an officer of very 
high rank; and Sir John Malcolm is of 
opinion that the Persian title of satrap is 
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derived from the same word. Besides the 
favoured holder of the umbrella over the 
sacred head of the Chinese emperor, the | 
officers of state in China have each his| 
umbrella-holder ; and in Chinese drawings it 
is very customary to see ladies attended by 
servants similarly provided with umbrellas. 
Ali Bey, in describing the entrance of the | 
Emperor of Morocco into Fez, says, that by 
the side of the monarch rode an officer holding 
an umbrella over the Emperor's head. 
Niébuhr tells us that, when in the south of 
Arabia, he saw the Imaum of San4 going to 
mosque in great state, with an umbrella over 
him. 


jabout the same time, much to the astonish. 





In Europe we find the distinction between 
the umbrella and the parasol more marked. 
The French have their parapluie and their 
parasol ; the Italians their ombréllo and their 
parasole ; the Germans their regenschirm and 
their sonnenschirm—all “rain-guards” or 
“sun-guards.” It is probable that Italy 
was the first European country to adopt these 
conveniences, originally as a sun-shade only, 
but afterwards as a rain-shade likewise. 
Horsemen sometimes carried with them om- 
brellos made of leather, hooped in the inside, 
so as to expand to a pretty large size. Robinson 
Crusoe’s umbrella was, as we all know, made 
of skins, with the hair outwards; and Defoe 
probably derived his idea of it from the sun- 
shades used at that time in South America, 

The umbrella as a sun-shield was certainly 
known and used in England more than two 
centuries ago, for it is mentioned in that 
capacity by Ben Jonson and by Beaumont and 
Fletcher ; but its use as a wet weather com- 





panion commenced much later. Gay, writing 
his “ Trivia,” about 1712, speaks thus :— 


* Good housewives all the winter's rage despise, 
Defended by the riding hood’s disguise; 
Or underneath th’ umbrella’s oily shed, 
Safe through the wet in clinking pattens fread. 
Let Persian dames th’ umbrella’s ribs display 
To guard their beanties from the stmny ray ; 
Or sweating slaves support their shady load, 
When Easterti monarchs show their state abroad ; 
Britain in winter only kuows its aid, 
To guard from chilling showers the walking maid.” 


But, alas! for Gay’s theory, the “ walking 
maid” has become more afraid of the sun’s 
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about the year 1780 ; and in 1783 umbrellas | 
were much used.” Glasgow seems also, from 
the “ Statistical Account” of that city, to 
have become possessed of its first umbrella 





ment of the citizens. All very well, this, for 
the abundant rains in the towns of Scotland; 
but it is difficult to admire a full-dressed 
kilted Highlander walking under an umbrella, 
asight which Queen Victoria has more than 
once witnessed, Before umbrellas were used 
by pedestrians in England, it became cus 
tomary to provide one in the halls of genteel 
mansions, to hold over persons when entering 
or leaving their carriages. In those days um- 
brellas were weighed by the pound, and not 
by the ounce, as at present. 

The making of umbrellas and parasols isa 
very curious art, as we learn abundantly from 
that same Exhibition Jury which has told the 
world more about walking-sticks than the 
world ever knew before. It appears that in 
forty years there have been no fewer than 
eighty patents taken out in France alone for 
improvements in umbrella making, An 
umbrella consists, as.a slight examination will 
show, of a large number of distinct parts, and 
there has been room for untiring ingenuity 
in devising means of fastening these several 
pieces together ; so that those which are to 
be fixed may be firm in their fixedness, and 
those which are to move may move smoothly 
and quietly. And there has been no want of 
change in the materials employed—cane, for 
whalebone ; iron, for wood ; and alpaca for 
silk or gingham. 

The putting together of umbrella and 
parasol frames with cane and whalebone ribs 
is, it seems, chiefly done by small masters in 
London, who employ lads to assist them ; the 
covering with woven material is the work of 
women and girls at their own humble homes ; 
while the fixing of the handles and ferules is 
often done at the warehouses. There are 
thus no umbrella factories, properly so called; 
the system resembles that of the Clerkenwell 
watch trade, in which the component elements 
of a watch travel about from one small master 
to another, before being finally put together. 
The metal work, however—the Birmingham 
portion—especially since the inereased use of 
iron in the frames, is conducted much more 





beams; not only does the well-to-do lady|on the factory system ; the number of persons 


carry a parasol, but the damsel of low degree 
now looks out among “ Tremendous Sacrifices,” 
for parasols at thirteen-pence halfpenny each. 
And the oily shed of which Gay speaks seems 
to denote a kind of sou’wester material, less 
dainty than the neat gingham or the soft silk. 

Jonas Hanway, celebrated for much more 
important things, has the celebrity of being) 
the first man to use an umbrella in England. | 
With respect to Scotland, Creech tells us that 
“in 1763 there was no such thing known or | 
used as an umbrella : but an eminent surgeon 
of Edinburgh, who had occasion to walk a good | 





deal in the course of his business, used one | 


so employed is very large, and the manufac- 
ture is an important element in Birmingham 
industry. 

The amount of work which the putter- 
together performs for three farthings 
searcely credible, were it not stated on 
authority beyond all dispute. Theworkmanre- 
ceives stick, ribs, stretchers, and runners from 
the warehouse ; he provides iron wire all 
sheet brass ; his workshop is supplied at his 
own charge with lathes, saws, rose-cutters, 
drills, paring-knives, a vice, pliers, and other 
tools ; and he and his lads—two to fourm 


number—set to work. First, ae 
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| through its prescribed ordeal ; it is usually of 
beech, and was formerly stained ; it is now 
| singed to any desired tint. There is a portable 
fire-place with a hole in the chimney. The 
| stick is thrust into that hole, and is passed 
| rapidly over the top of a flame; being 
| dexterously twisted about the while. It comes 


| time of its exposure to, or its distance from, the 
flame. The workers taper one end for receiving 
the ferule ; they cut two grooves for receiving 
the two springs which respectively keep the 
umbrella closed and open; they insert the 
| springs in these grooves, they adjust a stopper 
| of wire to prevent the slides from going too far, 
| and they fix a cross wire with a staple at each 
| end of it. Thus much for the stick ; and now 
| for the ribs. The workman and his staff of 





|| boys roughly taper the slip of whalebone 
which is to form a rib; they shape it, and 
smooth it, and varnish its tip; they drilla 
hole in it, to facilitate the fastening to the 
cover ; they shape and smooth the head, lap 
| sheet brass round it, and drill a hole through 


| it for the bit of wire which is afterwards to 
| form a hinge ; they similarly drill and shield 
| itat the middle point where the stretcher is 
to be fastened, and they attach it to the 

| stretcher by means of a little axis of wire. 

When all the eight ribs have been doctored 

in this way, they are separately weighed or 

weighted ; that is, they are tested in respect 

to strength and flexibility, in order that the 
| eight for any oneumbrellJa may be selected as 
| nearly equal as possibie: a necessary con- 
| dition for the symmetrical set of the umbrella 
| when open. Thus far done, the busy workers 
|| proceed to thread the ribs ; they insert a bit 
|| of wire in a drilled hole in each stretcher ; 
they fasten the stretcher to a notch in the 
slides by means of this wire, and they fasten 
| the ribs to their meeting poimt by other 
| pieces of wire, 

Now what, in the name of all that is cheap, 
does the reader imagine to be the rate of 
wages paid for this labour and these bits of 
| iron wire and sheet brass? In the first place, 
| look at the movements, the separate opera- 
| tions. The stick passes through the hand 
| nineteen times during its fashioning and.ad- 
| justment ; each rib passes through the hand 
| thirteen times in preparing, once in weighing, 

and four times in threading ; and thus, for 
|| a1 umbrella of eight ribs, there have been 
one hundred and sixty-three successive opera- 
tions, performed by the workman and his 
three or four boys. For this he receives from 
a halfpenny to three farthings in the case of 
| parasols, and from three farthings to one 
penny in the case of umbrellas, if the manu- 
facture be of the commonest kind, and the 
ribs made of cane; but a whalebone-ribbed 
umbrella brings him about twopence half- 
penny. In respect to the number of opera- 
tions, we may say that the Jury reporter 
makes it one hundred and thirty-five ; but as 
his sum total does not quite agree with his 














| out of a dark or light colour according to the | 
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items, we have taken the liberty to introduce 
a little arithmetic of our own. A workman 
and four boys can, notwithstanding this com- 
plexity of movements and operations, put 
together nearly six hundred common um- 
brellas in.a week ; but out of the six hundred 
pence which he may receive for this labour, 
his iron wire and sheet brass will have cost 
him eight shillings. When the next shower 
of vain impels us to open an umbrella, let us 
look at its skeleton, and ponder on the 
amount of labour rendered for a penny or 
twopence. 

The womens’ and girls’ work, in covering 
the umbrellas and parasols, is paid for at the 
rate of from a penny to fourpence each, 
according to the quality and the amount of 
labour. 

The iron or (so-called) steel frames now made 
at Birmingham, are produced in enormous 
quantities. The stick, ribs, stretchers, and 
ferule, are all made of iron, and can be 
supplied complete so low as sevenpence each. 
The small compass into which an iron-frame 
umbrella will pack, is a great source of the 
favour in which it is held. France excels us 
in the costly and beautiful umbrellas and 
parasols ; but we outvie all the world in the 
humbler kinds. Several of our large City 
houses are said to sell from two hundred and 
fifty to five hundred dozens of umbrellas and 
parasols weekly. The wholesale prices have 
now reached such a low degree of cheapness 
that a child’s gingham parasol may be had for 
fourpence, a woman’s for tenpence-halfpenny, 
a small silk parasol for the same, and a 
gingham umbrella for sevenpence. That the 
manufacture of these goods must be very 
large in England, is shown by the fact that 
the. whalebone fins imported, and used prin- 
cipally for wmbrella-ribs, amount to eight or 
nine thousand hundredweights annually. 

The pursuit of lightness has been one of 
the aims of modern umbrella makers, in- 
somuch that we are becoming lighter and 
lighter every generation. The umbrella of 
1645 is recorded to have been a man rv | 
affair of three pounds and a half, from whic 
we have travelled downwards to about half 
a pound, One inventor has ingeniously shown 
how to make the ribs of hollow steel tubing, 
combining much strength with extraordinary 
lightness ; and another has..a contrivance for 
opening the umbrella by merely touching a 
spring near the handle; a third shows you 
how to draw out the stick, and use it as a 
walking-stick ; while another enables you to 
fold wp your umbrella and stow it away in 
your great-coat pocket. The Alpaca is a 
favourite just now; it is covered with cloth 
made from the undyed wool of the South 
American sheep ; it fades neither in the sun- 
shine nor‘with the touch of salt-water, and 
it is strong and durable. No less than twenty- 
five thousand pounds’ worth of Alpaca cloth 
was used in England for covering umbrellas 
in 1851. In Paris there are something like 
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seventeen hundred persons employed in 
making umbrellas and parasols, producing 
three hundred thousand pounds’ worth in 
a year—no trifling item in the productive 
industry of a great city. 

If we mistake not, the newspapers described, 
a few years ago, a most gorgeous umbrella 
made in London for an Oriental potentate, with 
a hollow stick containing all sorts of golden 
and be-jewelled knick-knacks, and an external 
adornment of most costly character. Yet is 


the sevenpenny gingham umbrella a more 
important commercial article, after all. 


A CHILD’S FIRST LETTER. 


To write to papa, ‘tis an enterprise bold 

For the fairy-like maiden scarce seven years old, 
And see ! what excitement the purpose hath wrought 
In eyes that when gravest seem playing at thought! 


The light little figure surprised into rest— 

The smiles that will come so demurely repressed— 
The long-pausing hand on the paper that lies— 
The sweet puzzled look in the pretty blue eyes. 


’Tis a beautiful picture of childhood in calm, 

One cheek swelling soft o’er the white dimpled palm 
Sunk deep in its crimson, and just the clear tip 

Of an ivory tooth on the full under lip. 


How the smooth forehead knits! With her arm round 
his neck, 

It were easier far than on paper to speak ; 

We must loop up those ringlets: their rich falling 
gold 

Would blot out the story as fast as ’twas told. 


And she meant to have made it in bed, but it seems 
Sleep melted too soon all her thoughts into dreams ; 
But hush! by that sudden expansion of brow, 

Some fairy familiar has whispered it now. 


How she labours exactly each letter to sign, 

Goes over the whole at the end of each line, 

And lays down the pen to clap hands with delight 
When she finds an idea especially bright. 


At last the small fingers have crept to an end: 

No statesman his letter 'twixt nations hath penned 
With more sense, of its serious importance, and few 
In a spirit so loving, so earnest, and true. 


She smiles at a feat so unwonted and grand, 

Draws a very long breath, rubs the cramped little 
hand; 

May we read it? Oh yes; my sweet maiden, may be 

One day you will write what one only must see. 


* But no one must change it!” No, truly, it ought 

To keep the fresh bloom on each natural thought. 

Who would shake off the dew to the rose-leaf that 
clings °— 

Or the delicate dust from the butterfly’s wings ? 


Is it surely a letter? So bashfully lies 

Uncertainty yet in those beautiful eyes, 

And the parted lips’ coral is deepening in glow, 

And the eager flush mounts to the forehead of snow. 


’Tis informal and slightly discursive, we fear ; 

Not a line without love, but the love is sincere. 
Unchanged, papa said he would have it depart, 
Like a bright leaf dropped out of her innocent heart. 


Conducted by 


Great news of her garden, her lamb, and her bird, 
Of mamma, and of baby’s last wonderful word ; 
With an ardent assurance—they neither can play, 
Nor learn, nor be happy, while he is away. 


Will he like it? Ay, will he! what letter could seem, 
Though an angel indited, so charming to him ? 
How the fortunate poem to honour would rise 

That should never be read by more critical eyes! 
Ah, would for poor rhymsters such favour could be 
As waits, my fair child, on thy letter and thee ! 


DAY-BREAK. 


Ir is but a narrow thread of greyish hue, 
streaking the murky horizon in the quarter 
the sun comes from, that I take to spin my 
feeble web from. Fragile it is, and of as little 
account as the long slender attenuated fila- 
ment I have seen stretching from the limbs 
of an oak (whose frame has grown gaunter, 
but whose muscles seem to grow stronger in 
its rigid, iron knots, like those of an old 
athlete) down to the cowslips in a field 
beneath: the aérial supension bridge of the 
spider. Break of day is my slender, grey, 
flickering thread ; but Day and Night are the 
strong oak and the wide field they connect; 
and my thread may serve as a humble link 
between two mighty subjects. 

And my thread—day-break—should it not 
be a chord in the harp on which Nature at 
least for ever sings hymns of praise ; if men 
do sometimes fail to pray? And day-break, 
is it not a bell, a marriage-bell to millions— 
a passing-bell to dying millions too—a joy- 
bell and aknell of death ? And day-break, is 
it not the main, from which tend smaller pipes 
of light? And day-break, is it not the chan- 
delier at which both wise and foolish virgins 
kindle their lamps, to light them their day’s 
work through. The night may seem life-long ; 
but day-break comes: it must come—like 
Death. 

Yet, omnipresent as it is, how many chil- 
dren of humanity there be who rise, and work, 
and go to bed again, through a lifetime, with- 
out once beholding my thread. “ Does one 
man ina million,” asks Paley, in his Natural 
Theology, “ know how oval frames. are 
turned ?”—Is there one man in a thousand, I 
will less boldly ask, who has seen the break 
of day? Ifall had seen it, what would there 
be left for me to write about? If everybody 
knew everything, how many, many days the 
poor schoolmasters and philosophers would 
have to wait for the bread they had cast on 
the waters. 

What aspect, observation, has day-break 
on a railway? We have left London by the 
night mail for Liverpool. It is August 
weather, and day breaks just after we have 
have passed Crewe. With a rasping, shat- 
tering express motion have we come over the 
rails, Reading was out of the question. A 
pale gentleman in spectacles essayed it at 
Watford; but the letters danced up and 
down and in all manner of ways against his 
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gold-rimmed pebbles, as though the matrix 
they (the letters) had descended from had 
been a maniac ; and they, in consequence, mad 
type, wholly unsuitable for so grave a work as 
|| The Architectural Psychology of the Middle 
| Ages as Exhibited in Flying Buttresses, which 

the pale gentleman essayed to peruse but 
| gave up at last in despair. 

Another traveller, a political-looking man 
| with grey whiskers and a determined neck- 
| eloth—the sort of man, I warrant, who looks 
| sharply after the member for his borough, 
| and heads a requisition to him to resign 
| his seat two or three times in the course 
| of a session—tried also to read a leader 
in that day’s Times; but, in spite of the 
| large, bold type, and of his folding the paper 
| into a small, fierce compass, and holding it 
| with both hands, with a paper-knife pressed 
|| over the line immediately below the one he 
; read, and so moved downwards, and nearly 
| gluing his eyes to it in the bargain ; in spite 
of this he had no better success ; and mutter- 
| ing “ Unprincipled print” (doubtless because 
he couldn’t read it), went austerely to sleep, 
| and dreamed, probably, of the brisk rubbing | 
up he will give the honourable member for 
| Throttlebury, shortly, concerning his infamous 
| tergiversation about that poor burked little 

bill which was to have given sewers to 
| Throttlebury, A commana gentleman, with 
his great coat full of gold pencil-cases, vainly 
| attempted at Rugby to jot down an order in 
| his note-book, and failing to make anything 
| but incoherent zig-zag diagrams, bound a 
| railway rug round his head till it assumed 
| the semblance of a grenadier’s cap that had | 
been stencilled at a paper-stainer’s, and went | 
|| to sleep, too. Somebody (I hope he didn’t | 
|| sit near me), not being able to read, or to 
sleep, or to snore and gasp and bark like the 
| ball of something with a wide-awake hat in 
|| the left-hand off corner, and afraid to sing, 
presumed to smoke, swallowing the major | 
part of the fumes through modesty, and 
| tilting the ashes cautiously out of the little 
| Venetian jalousies above the window. 


We all got out at Wolverton, where the 
commercial traveller disappeared—perhaps to 


take an order for pork pies; and the pale 
gentleman in spectacles was indignant (and 
justly so, I think), that he could not have 
threepenn’orth of brandy in hig tea. So, 
through the black night have we rushed 
fiercely through black county after county. 
At Stafford, the ball of something (which has 
turned out to be camlet cloak), speaking for 
the first and last time, has remarked that “it 
isa long train” (which it is not). At some 
intermediate station—whose name, as it was 
yelped forth by a porter as he hurried by 
thrusting grease into the hot greedy maw of 
the axle-box, might just as well have been 
cried in Chaldee or Sanscrit for anything I 
could make of it—a simpering gentleman with 
a gold chain peeping even from among his 
many coats, and a Fez cap, proposed to enter 
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the carriage; but, drawing back, declared 
that “somebody had been smoking,” and that 
it was a “disgwace ;” whereupon the guard 
asked nobody in particular if anybody had 
been smoking ; and, seeming perfectly satisfied 
with the assurance that nobody had, remarked 
that “it was the engine—may be,” and 
popped my simpering gentleman into the 
next carriage, in which there were two old 
maids, one purple satin lady of Lambertian 
or Armitagian bulk, a young child (querulous), 
a black nurse, and a gentleman subject to 
fits—having them, too, every other station or 
so. No smoking there ! 

Far behind lies Crewe, though but a minute 
assed. I draw down the window, and the 
een morning breeze charges in at the aper- 

ture like a Cossack. And in the eastern 
horizon day breaks. How many cocks, I 
wonder, in all the lands day breaks upon are 
singing their morning hymn now? [ listen 
for one Chanticleer ; but the engine has a 
crow of its own, and a yell for going into 
tunnels, and a howl for coming out of them, 
and hideous noises for all seasons and every 
inch of the road. All the cocks in Lancashire 
might crow themselves hoarse ere I could 
hear them amid this din. 

Day breaks fast, and the slender grey 
thread expands into a wide sheet of pale 
light. Against it the coldly violet clouds are 
defined in sharp and rigid relief. These are 
the fragments of the veil of night yielding 


|slowly, and, as it were, reluctantly to day- 


light. Slower and slower, almost imper- 
ceptibly, as day gains on night, one great 
bank of cloud i in nearly a horizontal 
line into Erebus, like a pair of flats in a 
theatrical spectacle ; but the side pieces of 
clouds—the wings and set pieces, if I may 
call them so—split up into jagged, obstinate, 
refractory cloudlets over the sky, which, by 
this time has turned from ashy pallid grey to 
silver blue—not sky-blue, as we generally 
understand it, yet—but a blue like that we 
see in the shadow part of silver lace. These 
clouds are of fantastic shapes: some are dark 
slices, long, and almost mathematically 
straight ; others torn and zig-zag shaped ; 
some take the semblance of fiendish heads 
and hideous animals with more legs than were 
ever dreamt of in the philosophy of Buffon or 
Cuvier. Fast as the day breaks, and broad 
daylight as it is by this time, the genial, 
warming influence of the blessed sun is yet 
wanting. The guests are bidden and the 
banquet is spread ; but the bride and bride- 
groom are not come home from church 
yet. The contract is drawn up, but lacks 
the signature. The pyre is heaped up and 
needs only one friendly torch to set it ina 
blaze. 

Coldly garish yet is the white, sunless day. 
Funereally black and dismal loom tufted 
masses of tall trees—their umbrageous mantles 
chequered here and there by diamond flashes 
of the sunlight coming up behind them. Coldly 
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grey are the wide leas and ploughed fields. 
Coldly black are the hedgerows, and hayricks, 
and stunted pollard willows, and lonely cow- 
shippons. Coldly dark and dismal, rear their 
heads, the roofed posts of the electric tele- 
graph—looking, in the dubious light, like 
gibbets. Coldly the wind keeps blowing in at 
the window ; so at least tells me my fellow- 
traveller in the gold pencil line—tells me so, 
too, in a remarkably discourteous tone, with 
some nonsensical allusion to the ear-ache. I 
shut the window and pity him. Je thinks 
nothing of the break of day —thinks about 
it no more, nay, not so much as that flapping 
crow overhead—no more than that rustic 
in the clay-soiled dress, who has been up 
since three to fodder the cows and lead Ball 
and Dapple to the pond to drink, and who 
now leans over a gate on the line, smoking 
his break of day pipe, and whistling be- 
whiles. And yet, perhaps I libel this clay- 
stained man. Perchance he does think of day 
and of its Maker—in his own rough untutored 
way sees in the clouds, and the sky, and the 
light, as clear a connection between the varied 
Nature and the varied God, as he knows to 
exist between the two plain sets of iron rails 
on the gravel road before him,.and the mighty 
terminus at Euston Square—two hundred 
miles away. 

Wra-a-a-ah ! the train enters a tunnel. All 
is black for half-a-dozen minutes—then emerg- 
ing, we see the sun getting up in the East like 
a refreshed generous giant, scattering gold 
over the world. 

Break of day after the Honourable Mrs. 
Plover’s soirée dansante. The Honourable Mrs. 
Plover was the youngest and seventh daughter 
of General the Earl of Duxandraques of 
Liverwing Hall. The footmen at Liverwing 
have had for some years a somewhat Hebrew- 


Caucasian cast of countenance, and evil-| 


minded men do say they are bailiffs in disguise. 
The noble lord’s solicitorand heirs male do not 
dare to trust him, if they can help it, with as 
much wood as would serve fora lucifer match 
—so addicted is he to cutting down the timber 
on his estate, and afterwards cutting away 
with the ligneous proceeds to Hombourg or 
Baden-Baden. The Honourable Miss de 
Bressbohun (that is the family name of the 
Duxandraques) had for her fortune only a 
remarkably pretty face, and an assortment of 
the most captivating blonde ringlets you ever 
saw ; so she married Mr. Rufus Plover, who 
is ambiguously known to be “on ’Change” 
and brings fabulously large sums of money off 
it. They have a grand country-house at Gun- 
nersbury, and a sweet little marine villa at 
Brighton—all Venetian blinds and dazzling 
stucco ; and, to crown all, a jewel of a house, 
Number 402 (a), Toppletoton Street, Crenoline 
Square. In this elysian mansion (Madame de 
Pompadour could not have spent more in 
upholstery upon it than did Mrs. Plover,) 


the enchanting soirées dansantes of the Honour- 
able Mrs. P. are held. 








{Conducted by 





This has been a grand night for the P. 
family, Half Long Acre in the way of 
carriages. Half the Heralds College in the 
armorial bearings on the coach panels. Quite 
a Zoological Garden of lions rampant, 
eouchant, and passant, griffins sparring 
wildly with their paws at inoffensive shields | 
and birds’, beasts’, and fishes’ heads drawn and | 
quartered in every imaginary way. Quitea | 
little course of “ Latin without a master” in | 
the heraldic mottos. | 

And such company! No merchants, nor 
ship-owners, nor people of that sort—not 
even one of Mr. Plover’s “ Exchange” 
friends. Zheir exclusion was won from Mr, 
P. after a hard battle the very morning of 
the ball, and only after the concession on | 
the part of his lady of two trifles and a model 
of the Great Exhibition in confectionary, to 
be withdrawn from the menu of the supper 
The nearest approach to commerce among the 
guests was the great Sir Blanke Cheque, the 








|banker of Lombard Street, who has three 


daughters married to peers of the realm, and 
one to the Russian Count Candleatevich, who 
is immensely rich, but dare not return to 
Russia, where he would infallibly be knouted, 
have his nose and ears slit, and be sent to 
Tobolsk, for daring to overstay the time | 
allowed him by the Czar for a continental 
trip, and for presuming to go to a concert 
where Miss Crotchet sang the “ Fair Land of 
Poland ;” a due minute of which last crime 
was made the very next day by little Juda | 
Benikowski, the Muscovian Jew spy, and duly | 
recorded against the count in the archives of | 
the Russian Consulate General. Among the | 
company, was the noble Duke and Duchess of 
Garternee; the Earl and Countess of Anchor- 
sheet, and Ladies Fitzfluke (2); Field-Marshal 
Count Schlaghintern ; the Ban of Lithuania; 
the Waywode of Bosnia; the Hospodar of | 
Thrace; the new Bishop of Yellowjack | 
Island, West Indies, the Mac Kit of that ilk 
in full Highland costume, with a dirk in his | 
stocking worth five hundred pounds—having 
come to Mrs. Plover’s straight from the 
anniversary of the Tossancaber Highland 
Association, where he danced more strath- 
speys on the table, emptied more mulls of 
snuff, and drank more glasses of whiskey 
than I care to name. Then there was 
Chibouck Pusha, in a tight frock coat like 
that of an inspector of police, but with a 
blister of diamonds on his breast, a red cap, 
and a gorgeous beard, 

There was Mr. Vatican O’Phocleide, M.P. 
for Barrybugle, Ireland, who had a slight dis- 
pute with the Hansom cabman who brought 
him to Toppletoton Street, and threatened to 
inflict personal chastisement on Berkely Mont- 
morency, Mrs. P.’s sergeant footman, for not 
rightly announcing his style and titles. There 
was old General Halberts, who served in the 
Prussian army at Leipsic, who was about 
sixty years of age when that battle was 
fought, but is about fifty-one or two now, 
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has very black hair and whiskers and 
moustaches, but being rather shaky and 
tremulous (not with age, of course), got 
nervous at the great confusion of carriages 
at the top of the street, and chose to dis- 
mount and walk to 402 (A), whereby he got 
entangled between one of Mr. Bunter’s 
pastrycook’s men, and Ludovico Scartafaceio 
from Modena (with his orchestra on wheels, 
drawn by a pony of a Modenese cast of 
countenance), and unluckily hooked himself 
on to an area railing by his diamond-hilted 
sabre, and the collar of the Golden Fleece, 
from which unpleasant position he was at 
length extricated by policeman P 95, and 
Silver Sam, the link-boy. 


Finally, to mention a few more notabi-| 


lities, there was Bohwanie-Lall, from Cal- 
cutta, a being strongly resembling a 
cocoa-nut candle swathed in a pair of 
white muslin curtains, bound round with 
bell-ropes of diamonds, pearls, and emeralds, 
and surmounted by a toupée of birds 
of paradise feathers. There was the 
author of the last new novel, and the 
last new painter, and the last new preacher, 


and the last new lion of whatever shape | 


or degree he might be. There was Pro- 


fessor Oxalicacides, from Breslau, who, in| 


his lectures on hygeéne lately, gravely hinted 
his suspicions that the English sweet-staff 
makers adulterated Everton toffee with sugar 
of lead and agua tophana. There was Madame 
Sostenuta, and Mademoiselle Orphea Sos- 
pianti, and Signor Portamento from the 
Italian Opera, engaged to sing professionally ; 
and with them Herr Fritz Lurleiberg, the 
great German basso, with a voice from the 
tombs, and hair dreadfully long and dis- 
hevelled, There were batallions of grand 
old dowagers in various stages of velvet 
and satin, more or less airy. There were 
frigid chaperons, so awful in their impressive- 
ness that they seemed to possess . the 
capability of doing the office of Medusa’s 
head for you in a pig’s whisper. There were 
anxious mammas; and simpering young 
dandies in colossal white neckcloths, and feet 
so tiny as to endanger their centre of gravity, 
and to render their tumbling over in the 
midst of a quadrille anything but unlikely, 
There were flushed-faced old papas. There 
was Jullien’s band; and there were cohorts, 
Pyrrhic phalanxes, of the dear English girls, 
the forms, the faces, the bright eyes, the red 
lips, the laughing lips that I will defy you 
to mateh—Mademoiselle Eulalie, or Signora 
Bianca, or Friulein Trudschen, or Donna 
Inez, or Khanoum Haidee, Gulnare, or Dudu, 
any summer or winter’s day the whole year 
through. And so, through the noise of the 
night season, the Hon. Mrs. Plover’s soirée 
dansante proceeded, 

How many quadrilles, and polkas, valses @ 
deuz temps, Schottisches and mazurkas there 
were. How the “lamps shone o’er fair women 
and biave men;” how “a. thousand hearts 
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beat happily,” and “eyes looked love to eyes 
which spoke again;” how hands were 
squeezed in conservatories, and soft nothings 
whispered in balconies; how crushed white 
roses were ravished from unresisting Sabines 
by impetuous dragoons, and tulle ribbons 
purloined by Cupid-struck undergraduates of 
the University of Oxford, tell, philosopher 
in the ill-washed neckcloth and the dress-coat, 
to whose appearance candle-light was a 
decided advantage— philosopher, too awk- 
ward to dance, too timid to play whist, too 
moody to do aught else save lounge against 
doorposts and observe. How Lord Claude 
Pettitoes proposed (over strawberry ice) to 
Mrs. Vanilla, the Cuban widow; how rude 
General Halberts made a dash at a model of 
Osler’s crystal fountain in barley-sugar, and 
ate the fluted column up bodily. How 
Chibouck Pacha quaffed champagne till his 
face shone again; and Lady Blanche Pettitoes 
(sister of Lord Claude and daughter of the 
Marchioness of Dayryfedde) complained to 
her mamma that he, the Pacha, squeezed her ; 
how Mr. Remanet, M.P., insisted on talking 


| agricultural statistics to his partner ; how the 


various lions—literary, artistic, and scientific 
—howled, roared, and were trotted out in dif- 
ferent corners of the different salons. How 
dancing commenced again after supper ; 
how Mrs. Plover was here, there, and every- 
where, with a smile for everybody and 
a frown for nobody, save that sad fellow, 
the member for Barrybugle, who tried 
to get a cirele together in the boudoir, 
to discuss the wrongs of Ireland. How 
Bohwanie-Lall from Calcutta, being strictly 
of the Brahminical persuasion, rigidly refused 
to partake of supper with unbelievers, and 
was served with a light repast of pistachio 
nuts and water-ice in an.adjoining apartment, 
—though my private opinion is that he sub- 
sequently devoured a trayfull of real patties 
on the staircase. How the professional singers 
sang like syrens, and Herr Lurleiberg shook 
the very chandeliers with his sepulchral tones, 
How all these things were done, tell, fashion- 
able Muse of soirées dansanies, if, Muse, thou 
wert honoured with a card for Mrs. Plover’s, 
which I was not ! 

When day-break came at last, how garish 
the yellow candle-light looked against the 
strong beams of the morning, the stalwart 
workers, the early-to-bed goers, and early 
risers. How they beat down the flickering 
wax ends in their sockets. And the pretty 
girls—pretty still—yet looking pale, and a 
trifle draggled, and a thought sickly, There 
was a faint odour through the crowded rooms 
of faded roses and spilt perfumes, and spent 
champagne corks. The Honourable Mrs. 
Plover’s soirée was over. Slowly down the 
grand stairease came the company, looking, 
if I may be permitted the use of a vulgarism, 
“seedy.” Slowly the yawning footmen 
opened the carriage-doors, and the sleepy 
horses clattered off. This was. break of day 
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—the day the grubs have to earn their daily 
bread by—and it was time for the butterflies 
to be in bed. 


LD WORDS. 


(Conducted by 
ananassae 

Chicory is better known to many of us 
when growing wild in many parts of England 
on dry chalky soils under the name of the 
wild endive ; it belongs to a tribe of com- 
posite plants, called “the Cichoraces,” in 


HICORY. 
TUBES TO Ca which are included, also, dandelion, and the 


BecavsE we do not like to receive chicory| garden lettuce. It shoots above the soil a 
under the name of coffee, it by no means} tuft of leaves, and when it runs to flower 
follows that we object to receive chicory in| sends up a stem from one to three feet high, 
its own name, or that we consider it wrong|rigid, rough, branched, clothed with leaves 
to marry chicory and coffee to each other ;/ and blue flowers, It has a long root like that 
the alliance may be advantageous, only let it| of a carrot, which becomes enlarged by proper 
not be secret. Secret marriages can scarcely} cultivation, and is the part used for the 
lead to any good. On the third of August} manufacture of a substitute for coffee. Every 
last—three months ago—an order was issued | part of the plant is perfectly wholesome—the 
from the Treasury to take effect amoag the|root when fresh is tonic, and in large doses 
grocers three months after date, by which it|slightly aperient. Chicory is cultivated ex- 








is forbidden to sell coffee and chicory in com- 
bination, or to sell chicory by itself in packages 
containing less than two ounces, thus :— 
“That, in future, Licensed Dealers in 
Coffee be allowed to keep and sell chicory, 
or other vegetable substances prepared to 
resemble coffee, provided that they be sold, 
unmixed with coffee, in packages sealed or 
otherwise secured, containing respectively 


tensively in Belgium, Holland, and Germany, 
It is cultivated in France for its leaves, as 
herbage and pasturage; in Germany and 
Flanders for its roots. It was first cultivated 
in England about 1780, by the well-known 
agriculturist, Arthur Young. It is a most 
valuable article of farm produce. On blow- 
ing poor and sandy land, it yields more 


|sheep-food than any plant in cultivation ; it 


not less than two ounces, and having pasted| will thrive on fen and bog and peat; it is 


thereon a printed label, with the name or 
firm of the seller, the exact weight and true 
description of the article contained therein ; 
and provided that no such article be kept in 
a loose state, or otherwise than in such 
packages as aforesaid, in any room entered 
for the storage or sale of coffee.” 

Any stranger reading an order of this kind, 
and knowing how many poisonous adultera- 
tions are familiarly tolerated in this country, 
would suppose chicory, which must not be| 
kept in a loose state under the same roof 
with coffee, to be some very dreadful thing, 
some dietetic gunpowder that grocers use for | 
the undermining of the constitution in this 
country. In truth it is, however, one of the 
most harmless substances that ever have been } 
used for the purpose of adulteration, not 
excepting even water—as it is obtained in| 
London. In the case of all low-priced coffee— 
of all coffee purchased by the poor—adultera- 
tion with chicory yields profit to the grocer, | 
simply because it yields pleasure to the| 
customer. Good chicory and middling coffee | 
dexterously mixed can be sold at the price of | 
bad coffee, and will make a beverage at least 
twice as good, and possibly more, certainly 
not less, wholesome. Coffee that chicory 
would spoil is bought by none of the poor, 
and by a portion only of the middle classes. 





We do not advocate secret adulteration, but 
we would have the adulteration to be made 
open, and all people to understand distinctly, 
that since chicory is altogether wholesome, it is 
a matter that depends upon the taste and the 
pocket, whether they will buy coffee pure or 
mixed. Take away all fraud from the use of 
chicory, and we shall be glad to see its use 
fairly promoted. Let us look a little more 
closely into the subject. 


good fodder for cattle, it is good for pigs. It 
grows only too readily, if that be an objection, 
for if not carefully extirpated, it is apt to 
become a vivacious weed. For herbage 
chicory is sown precisely in the same way as 
clover ; for the roots it is sown and thinned 
in the same way as carrots, and taken up, as 
carrots are, in the first autumn after sowing. 
The removal of the restrictions on the use 
of chicory, by the minute recently rescinded 
stimulated its cultivation in this country, an 
the memorial of the home-growers, who 


|appeal against re-imposition of restrictions, 


does not go a syllable beyond the truth in 
representing, that “the great demand for 
chicory, which has arisen in consequence of 
thiseminute, has led to its very extensive culti- 
vation in this country ; considerable sums of 
money have been expended on the kilns and 
machinery required to prepare it for the 
markets, and a large amount of capital is at 
the present time profitably employed upon 
this new branch of English agriculture. It 
is not unimportant to notice that the calti- 
vation of chicory requires and remunerates 
the use of land worth from five pounds to 
eight pounds per acre; that so far from 
exhausting the soil, wheat may be grown 
upon it after chicory with the greatest advan- 
tage ; that it furnishes occupation for a very 
large number of labourers, including women 
and children, and at a time of year when the 
fields afford but little other employment ; 
and that, consequently, in some parishes, the 
poor’s rate has been diminished by one half 
since chicory was introduced.” 

The blanched leaves of chicory are some- 
times used as a substitute for endive, and are 
commonly sold as an early salad in the Nether- 
lands. If the roots, after being taken up, be 



































JUSTICE TO CHICORY. 
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packed in sand, in a dark cellar, with their 
crowns exposed, they will push out shoots, 
and provide through the winter a very deli- 
cate blanched ad, known in France as 
Barbe de Capucin. When chicory is to be 
| used for oh the roots taken up by the 
| grower are partly dried, and then sold to the 
|| manufacturer, by whom they are cut into 
slices, roasted, and ground. The ground 
| chicory thus made is used by many poor upon 
| the continent as a substitute for coffee by 
itself. It has not of course the true coffee 
flavour, but it makes a rich and wholesome 
| vegetable infusion of a dark colour, with a 
| bitterish sweet taste, which would probably 
| be preferred by a rude palate to the compara- 
| tively thin and weak, and at the same time 
| not very palatable infusion of pure coffee of 
| the second or third quality. 

By the combination of a little chicory with 
| coffee the flavour of the coffee is not destroyed, 
but there is added to the infusion a richness of 
flavour, and a depth of colour—a body, which 
| renders it to very many people much more 
welcome as a beverage. ‘The cheapness of 
| chicory enables a grocer, by the combination 
, of chicory powder with good coffee, to sell a 

compound which will yield a cup of infinitely 
better stuff than any pure coffee that can be 
| had at the same price. Any one with a sensi- 
tive taste, and a sufficient purse, would of 
course buy coffee of the finest quality, and 
never think of bettering with chicory the 
enjoyment of its delicate aroma. The majority 
of the people, however, are by no means in 
this position, and the state of the case as it 
| concerns them we quote from the evidence of 
one of the leading retail grocery firms in the 
City. “We have carried on business,” they 
| say, “in our present premises for more than 
fifteen years; for the first ten years we 
| adhered scrupulously to the principle of selling 
coffee in its pure state. We can truly say that 
we met with little encouragement from the 
public ; complaints that our coffee was weak 
compared with that of other dealers were fre- 
quent; but, acting on a conscientious principle, 
| We persevered till 1846. At this period our 
| premises were enlarged, and we made an 
effort to extend our business, The state of 
the market enabling us to reduce the price 
| of coffee, we commenced selling that article 
in its pure state at the very low price of 
4 shilling a pound. This had the effect of 
| attracting a great number of purchasers ; but, 
in the course of a few weeks, remarks began 
to be made, such as—‘ That shilling coffee of 
| Yours is very well-flavoured, but we are 
obliged to use much more of it than of that 
| to which we have been accustomed.’ But 
more frequently the comparison would be 
| drawn between our coffee and that of some 
other dealer, such as—‘ Your coffee is not so 
ill-flavoured, but it is not near so strong as 
Mr. So-and-so’s.” After hearing many repe- 
titions of those observations, we thought there 
must be some ground for them, and as we felt 
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that no one could supply a better article at 
the price, we investigated the matter a little. 
We sent to Mr. So-and-so’s for a pound of his 
ground coffee; we liquored it against our 
own, and found that it gave a much richer- 
looking infusion than ours, having also greater 
fulness in the mouth. We examined the 
sample carefully, and found it to contain 
chicory. We then procured samples from 
other dealers (all doing large trades), which, 
on examination, gave the same result. We 
found thus, that the advantage of selling pure 
coffee was very questionable as to ourselves, 
and wags certainly not ap reciated by the 
public. Why, then, shou T we continue to 
decline the use of chicory? The public taste 
demanded it ; the legislature sanctioned or 
permitted it ; we had no reason to think that 
chicory was deleterious, but, on the contrary, 
it possessed tonic properties, and was decidedly 
wholesome and nutritive. These reflections 
gradually brought us to the determination to 
gratify the public taste, and we found that 
an immense increase in our coffee trade was 
the result ; thus demonstrating, beyond the 
slightest doubt, that coffee, with an admixture 
of genuine chicory (which we take care to 
procure by purchasing the article in its raw 
state, and having it roasted the same as coffee), 
was preferred to coffee in its pure state. The 
reason of this we can clearly understand, and 
will explicitly state. We can afford to sell, and 
do sell a finer coffee when mixed with chicory 
than we can sell in its pure state at the same 
price; and the superiority of the coffee in 
conjunction with the fulness of the chicory, in 
our opinion, decidedly gives greater satis- 
faction to the public.” 

The history of the legislation upon chicory, 
so far as it is necessary to an understanding 
of the order of last August, may be very 
briefly told. It was provided by an act, the 
43d George IIL, c. 129, s. 5, that if any vege- 
table substance shall be called by the “ae 
thereof British, or any other name of coffee 
or cocoa, the article shall be forfeited, and 
the owner shall be fined one hundred pounds. 

On the 10th of April, 1832, a report having 
been read before the Lords of the Treasury 
from the Commissioners of Excise touching 
the necessity of prosecuting certain grocers 
on an information which had been exhibited 
against them for mixing chicory powder with 
coffee, the following minute was set down— 
“Write to the Commissioners of Excise, and 
inform them, that as my lords contemplate 
an alteration in the law with respect to the 
sale of chicory powder, my lords do not con- 
sider it expedient that this information should 
be proceeded with.” Four months afterwards, 
the Commissioners of Excise — urgent to 
know what my lords meant to do, the note 
was to “inform the Commissioners of Excise 
that my lords are of opinion that the sale of 
chicory powder unmixed should not be inter- 
fered with, but that the sellers of coffee should 
be informed that they must abide the conse- 
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uences, if, after a notice of two months, they 
shall continue to sell coffee mixed with any 
other ingredient contrary to law.” 

On the 4th of August, 1840, a report from 
the Board of Excise was again read at the 
Treasury, touching the prosecution of certain 
grocers for mixing chicory with their coffee. 
The Lords of the Treasury then considered 
“that the law was altered with the view of 
admitting the admixture of chicory with 
coffee.” This alteration they believed to 
have been made by implication in an act 6 and 
7 William IV., cap. 60, which imposed a 
Customs duty in these terms ;— 


“ Chicory, or any other vegetable matter applicable 
to the uses of chicory or coffee, 
Raw, or kiln-dried, per ewt. 
Roasted or ground, > 


20s. 


56s.” 


This seems to have been the alteration of 
the law to which the Treasury alluded, and 
the minute goes on to say, “ My lords, there- 
fore, do not consider that any measure should 
be enforced to prevent the sale of coffee mixed 
with chicory, and are of opinion that the pro- 
secutions in question should be dropped. 

* My lords do not consider such admixture 
will be a fraud on the reyenue, so long as the 
chicory pays the proper duty ; and as ‘between 
the seller and the consumer, my lords desire 
that government should interfere as little as 
possible.” 

This is the minute which remained un- 
touched until the 3d of August, 1852, when 
it was rescinded to make room for the new 
regulation before-mentioned, to be put in 
force three months after that date. 

It seems to us that if any interference of 
the law be required to prevent the sale of 
chicory in coffee, it should tend only to 
prevent its dishonest admixture. If it be 
thought fit, let the grocer be compelled to call 
his mixed coffee chicory-coffee, or to distin- 
oo it by some other name, and make him 
lable to penalty for chicory sold as pure 
coffee—in the present state of knowledge it 
is very easy to detect any concealed adultera- 
tion. It is, however, a rule that will bear 
harshly on the comforts of the poor if coffee 
is to be sold only in its pure state, and 
chicory cannot be obtained in any less quan- 
tity than a two-ounce packet. Two ounces 
of chicory would go in mixture to about a 

ound of coffee, and there are thousands who 

my coffee itself by ounces. Moreover the 
chicory coffee sold by the grocer is made 
with coffee of a higher price and better quality 
than the poor man would dare to give for 
coffee bought pure, when he has to make 
another outlay upon chicory for mixing. The 
necessity of two purchases would suggest the 
idea of greater cost, lead to a desire for more 
economy ; so in the buying the. poor man 
would be a loser. Certainly also Ihe would 
lose by a make at home, in his own 
clumsy way, the mixture which it had been 
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before the interest of the grocer so to propor. 
tion that he might bring custom to his shop by 
issuing an article as good and palatable ag 


any that could be contrived by his competing | 


neighbours. 

In the edict against chicory there is no 
doubt some element of protection to coffee. 
growers, which a political chemist would 
detect. That, however, is an adulteration 
against which it is not worth while to protest, 


We content ourselves with expressing a desire : 


that justice shall be done to chicory, that its 
good services shall be acknowledged, and 
that after having really added innocently to 
the comfort of a large number of people, it 
shall not be forbidden to go loose and hedged 
about with labels and the names of the 
responsible sellers, so that its name may be- 


come a household terror—like Mad Dog or | 


Poison. 


CHIPS. 


AN ORIENTAL FIRMAN. 


Tue readers of Eastern tales are aware | 


that next to the supernatural power of the 
genii—next to a supernatural carpet, a won- 
derful lamp, or a magic ring—there is nothing 
so potent as the “ firman ” of the Shah or the 
Sultan. Many may, therefore, wish to see, in 

lain translated prose, the contents of an 
instrument which enters so frequently into 
the poetical machinery of the Eastern story- 
teller. The firman issued by His Majesty 
the Shah of Persia, conferring upon Captain 
Ford, commander of a British steam-vessel, 
the order of the Lion and Sun of the first class 
of Lieutenant-Colonels, has been kindly lent 
to us for publication :— 

“Whereas Captain Ford, the exalted in 
station, the endowed with sagacity and under 
standing, the companion of wisdom and supe- 
riority, the chosen amongst the elect of .ae 
Christians, the cream of the wise among 
the followers of Christ, the superintendent of 
the steamers belonging to the great English 
nation at Constantinople,—having, on all occa 
sions treated with due mark of respect and 
consideration the merchants of the sublime 
kingdom of Persia: and whereas the nature of 
these services have been acceptable in the sight 
of the ministers of this victorious government: 
His Majesty the Shah, out of consideration 
and favour for the above-named high in rank, 
and for the sake of the friendship and unity 
subsisting between the two great and powerlt 
kingdoms of Persia and Great Britain, has, i 
this auspicious year of the Lamb, m 
the height of his ability, and ornamented and 
adorned his person by bestowing upon him 
the decoration of Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
first class, that he may make this order, 
brilliant as the rays of the sun, the boast and 
glory of his own exalted breast. 

“Be it known to him that the excellencies of 


his services have found favour in the sight of | 
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Charles Dickens.) THE ROVING 
His Majesty the Shah, and that by reason of 
them, and the fulness of the King’s bounty, 
the servants of the Shah’s court, the centre of 
equity and justice, are commanded to be dili- 
gent in paying the above-named high in rank 
every tribute of distinction and respect. 

“The Secretaries of State have received 
orders to register this in our everlasting 
archives. 

“Given in the month of Seffer, in the year of 
Hejira 1264 (January, 1848).” 


THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN. 
HIS HINTS TO TRAVELLERS, 


Srart with as little luggage as possible. A 
carpet-bag, with a coat-case at bottom, is 
enough for any man, and a small tin case to 
hold a uniform, which is an absolute necessity 
toa man setting out on the grand tour. For 
the rest, a plain black morning coat, with 
grey or brown trousers and waistcoat, makes 
the best travelling dress. A black coat, some 
light dress waistcoat, and one pair of dress 
trousers, is an ample quantity of outer 
garments ; six shirts, the same number of 

irs of socks, two neck and six pocket-hand- 

erchiefs, and a rolling Russian-leather dress- 
ing case; one pair of boots on, and one off 
(elastic kid dress-boots pack best), and a pair 
of slippers; a Murray’s Guide Book, a case of 
Mordan’s pencils, and a sketch-book; an 


India-rubber bath, a sponge, and some soap, 


with a strong purse, is the most complete kit 
necessary. All the rest is more bother than 
itis worth. A traveller ean get his washing 
done at any of the great hotels in Europe 
during the night, and while he is asleep ; as 
his things get shabby, let him buy new ones, 
and give the old away; for, on all the rail- 
ways on the continent, luggage is charged 
for almost by the ounce, and a new coat may 
be bought for half the cost of carrying an 
old one about for a week. A good heh is 
best for travelling in winter; an oil-skin cape 
may be useful in summer, but do not carry 
either about if you do not want them. In 
Belgium and Prussia you may send a small 
portmanteau or carpet-bag cheapest — 
y; 


| the post-office, and it is sure to arrive safe 


which is not the case if sent by rail or 
diligence, or even if taken with you, and the 
luxury of being altogether free from baggage 
in a railway is a thing not to be sneered at. 
By all means let all who can afford it have 
& good travelling servant, if they wish to enjoy 
a tour, and have all the trouble of it taken off 
their hands, There is no denying, however, 
that it is a great expense ; that is to say, it 
will more than double the expenses of a single 
man, A man who means to allow himself 
two pounds a day can afford it very well 
Next to a servant, the best and most 
necessary companion I know of is Murray's 
Guide-Book. The care and excellence with 
which these books are compiled is really 
wonderful; but they have one fault—they 
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eontain too much in one volume, and are 
too large. I should like to see little port- 
able eee made like pocket-books, 
with blank leaves for remarks and a pocket 
for passports, so as not to overcrowd a 
traveller's pocket and make it stick out as 
if it held a boiled round of beef. Why not 
divide each guide-book into parts in this way, 
all fitting into a leather ease, so that one 
might take out one at a time ; every separate 
country, almost, might have a little pocket- 
book to itself, and Mr. Murray wouldsfind 
his new edition go off like wildfire. 

Travellers to the East, and places where 
ublic conveyances are not always to be 
ad, should provide themselves with a 
ood European saddle and bridle at the 

fast lace on their way where such a thing 
ean be got, and not lug it along with them 
from England. Plenty are to be got at Con- 
stantinople, Malta, Gibraltar, Cairo, wherever 
aman means to begin travelling on his own 
hook. Inthe East a good servant is almost 
indispensable, but avoid an Englishman 
unless you can completely rely on him. 
English servants are the most womanly set of 
mblers under the’sun, and are in constant 
ies of being eaten up by savages. Maltese 
are good fellows for travelling in the East, 
but they are, scandal apart, a terrible set of 
rogues, If you don’t know your servant 
very well, take care always to have his pass- 
port and certificates of character, &., in your 
poem and do not let him know where you 
eep them. Never give a Maltese his own 
way either, unless you see good reason for it. 
They are as full of tricks as a pantomime, 
Choose some active fellow who has been over 
the ground before and not much over thirty, or 
he will very likely knock up, for travelling in 
the East wants sound health and a light 
heart. A good travelling servant should have 
an inexhaustible genius for invention, be 
able to clean guns, pitch tents, mend broken 
harness, have a call for cookery, and be a 
merry pleasant-tempered fellow, with the 
strength of a Weleh pony; a sort of fellow 
who does not know what a difficulty means, 
and can bargain and wrangle like Andrew 
Fairservice, but with better humour ; a surly 
seryant is a weary dog, 

Never set out for a long ride in the East 
without a flask of cold tea made without 
sugar or milk. It is the best and most re- 
freshing tipple ever made, and may be drank 
with safety when cold water would be 
dangerous, Cold fowls and hard eggs are the 
best eatables to take in the East, and some- 
times in Spain and Greece ; but it is the most 
stupid and snobbish thing possible to carry 

rovisions anywhere upon a high-road. HU, 
Lonntren, you are too much pressed for time 
to allow of any halt at all on the road, a few 
biseuits and a little fruit is the best and 
cleanest thing to carry. I have also found 
half a pint of wine, boiled up with 
isinglass into a jelly and taken a (wooden) 
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teaspoonful at a time, a capital tonic for an 
invalid travelling. The less you eat without 
positive annoyance to yourself, the better and 
the pleasanter will be your journey. Too 
much of a tough beefsteak will stop a traveller 
in Russia altogether. The poorest traveller 
should never forget that he will find it cheaper 
to buy what he wants to eat on the road than 
to take it with him. 

The best travelling dress for a lady is blue 
or black cloth or merino, a grey shawl, and 
black bonnet and gloves. In summer she may 
venture upon thinner clothes, but had better, 
as far as possible, keep to grey, black, and 
brown as the best colours on a long journey. 
The dress should be as close fitting as pos- 
sible, yet perfectly easy. Tight lacing has 
spoiled many a pleasant tour. Flounces, 
hanging sleeves, lace, fringe will be found 
very troublesome. A little morocco leather 
companion full of little pockets, &., and large 
enough to hold a change of gloves and pocket 
handkerchiefs, and, above all things, a bottle 
of eau de Cologne, is far better than any 
worked bag or other contrivance. As for the 
eau de Cologne, it is next to a necessity for a 
lady ; as, beside its refreshing qualities on a 
hot day, in a close railway carriage, it is the 
best thing possible to purify the bad water 
often given for purposes of ablution at inns. 
A lady will find it almost impossible to clean 
her teeth in the Hamburg water without a 
frank dash of eau de Cologne in it, and, con- 
sidering a very fair quality may be bought all 
over Germany at sixpence a bottle, it is by no 
means an expensive luxury. Boots are better 
than shoes for travelling, and the prettiest 
foot and ancle should condescend to submit to 
them ; and let them be by all means dark- 
coloured. Goths of ladies’ shoemakers will 
sometimes persuade the wives of our bosom 
to put on white or lilac-topped boots as good 
for the dust, and certainly they are: for the 
dust once on is more difficult to bé got rid of 
“han was a Scotchman a century ago who had 
crossed the Tweed. A brown or black parasol, 
with a border instead of a fringe, is best ; and 
it should havea joint in the stick for carriages, 
Ladies who are not in time to start by the 
train they have fixed upon, should be threat- 
ened with the penalties of the second class, 
and for the seventy times seventh offence they 
should actually be once shown into it just to 
frighten them, their obedient cavalier taking 
care to have first-class tickets in his glove, for 
second-class carriages are not fit for ladies, 
and those who cannot travel first class had 
better stay at home as much as possible, On 
the continent they are full of men smoking 
and eating sausages, and in England you may 
chance to be shut up with a maniac or a felon. 
At all events chairmen and directors, Almost 
as wise as the historical sages of Gotham, seem 
to think that ladies ought not to travel in 
the second class, and therefore we are bound, 
will we, nill we, to agree with them. Children 
should hardly be taken on a pleasure tour ; 
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they are a trouble to themselves and every. 
body else. 

A carriage has now become almost a useless 
incumbrance ; nevertheless, where one js 
still necessary, it is a silly increase of expense 
to drag one from England to the place where 
it is wanted. The best foreign carriages are 
to be bought at Frankfort and Vienna, but 
good travelling carriages may be hired any. 
where. As a rule, four people can travel 
cheaper in their own carriage than by dili- 
gence, and much more pleasantly. A pound 
a day for each person, or three pounds a da 
for ‘four persons of one family, is a fair tra- 
velling allowance. A hundred pounds a 
month should pay all expenses, with economy, 
A single man, however, travelling alon 
should never have a carriage, let his rank be 
what it may, as he will find it cruelly in his 
way. Five hundred a year should carry a 
single man pleasantly all over the world, Ifhe 
takes a servant, his expenses will be, perhaps, 
seven hundred. A gentleman may live in 
any continental town, and at the first hotels 
for a pound a day—everything included—even 
pleasure. It is quite as well, however, to 
carry a respectable letter of credit, as it puts 
you on good terms with your banker, often an 
important person; and in St. Petersburg, 
Vienna, and many other places, you will have 
to give a reference to him as to your means of 
living, or quit the city in three days. 

An unceasing source of bother to travellers 
is the passport system, and any one whose 
appearance is not quite satisfactory will be 
summoned to the police-office, perhaps half-a- 
dozen times during his residence in a forei 
city. If this occurs he must take especial 
care to have a sensible interpreter with him, 
or, if possible, persuade some person known 
to be favourable to the Government to accom- 
= him ; and, above all things, never lose 

is temper, as the least hasty word will be 
seized upon as an excuse for his summary 
expulsion. A readiness to explain his views 
and objects, and marked civility to the inter- 
rogating official, are his best and surest 
weapons ; but there is, also, one more. 

An Englishman living in Russia was per 
petually annoyed for some time by being 
summoned to the police-office. At last, after 
having answered the same questions for 
the ninth or tenth time, he mildly requested 
his friend at the police (for a sort of intimacy 
had sprung up between them from frequent 
interviews), to inform him, as a pure matter 
of politeness, why he was harassed so often 
on the same subject. Thus gently pi 
the official raised his eyebrows ; and, as if by 
accident, drew open a deen which contained 
afew rubles, and shut it to with a musical 
jingle. The sound seemed to put him intoa 
cheerful temper, and he gave a sort of smiling 
explanation quite refreshing from its long 
words and total want of meaning. The 
Briton, however, understood him ; and after 
they had shaken hands at parting, the man in 
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office buttoned up his pocket and assured his 
visitor agreeably that he would not be 


troubled any more ; nor was he. 
The means here hinted at, however, must 


| be used cautiously. An Englishman in 


Austria, who was summoned before the police 
without being able to understand why, put 
his hand bluftly into his pocket and offered to 
fee the Chief Commissioner without any cere- 
mony but a wink. The next day he was 
sent to the frontier for an attempt to bribe a 
Royal and Imperial officer in the discharge of 
his duty. His courier used to say that the 
eyes of the Royal and Imperial officer 
sparkled oddly when the offer was made to 


| him; but that he looked round the room in 
| despair at the number of witnesses, and the 
| light in his eyes died away. 


It is remarkable, also, to witness the ready 
appreciation of money which characterises 
Custom-house officers ; in London, even, they 
are by no means free from the itching palm 
of their race, and three several times I have 
personally witnessed the passing of a very 








_ considerable amount of luggage (which might, 


of course, have contained any quantity of 
smuggled goods,) for half-a-crown, On one 


| occasion, a gentleman, who had been kept 
| waiting a considerable time for his luggage, 
| was addressed by a shabby-looking person 
| who offered to get it passed for him at once. 
| Unluckily, however, he had not a single 


shilling of English money ; but this did not 
stand in his way ; the shabby-looking gentle- 
man had seen the address on the luggage, 


| and promising to call the next morning for 
| his fee, saw them chalked off at once un- 
| opened, and hoisted ona cab. This must be 
| a very good business, and furnishes another 
| intelligible argument for Free Trade, or it is 


not easy to say what will. 
In Spain and Italy (except in the Austrian 
states), in Greece, Turkey, and throughout the 
East, bribes require no ceremony at all either 
in giving or receiving. They seem to be 
looked upon as a recognised part of salaries. 
Tables @héte are not what I have heard 
say they used to be, but they are still what 
I always remember them for the last ten 
years to have been; and that is, nine times 
in ten, a noisy assembly of wrangling com- 
mercial travellers and officers, often some- 
thing worse than stupid and ill-bred. At 
fashionable waterin -places like Kreuznach, 
Ems, Bagnéres de Siew, and the like, it 
may still sometimes be possible for ladies, 
attended by a strong party of their friends, 
to dine at a table @héte. Otherwise I 
certainly do not recommend it. Ladies are 
apt to meet with the most unwarrantable 
rudeness and insult at such places. I give this 
as no prejudiced man, but as the opinion of one 
who has had more experience than most folk. 
Ladies should avoid tables d'héte as they 
would Vauxhall after twelve o’clock, or the 
ino. Fix, therefore, your dinner hour at 
least an hour after or before the table d’héte. 
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The best way of ordering dinner at a foreign 
hotel is to have it served at so much a head. 
In France five francs is a fair average ; 
in northern Germany a thaler; in Austria 
and in the south, three florins (six shillings) ; 
in Spain, a dollar and a half (say six and 
sixpence); in Russia, you must take what 
you can get ; in Italy five lire is a fair price 
for a good dinner. Throughout the East you 
have seldom any choice, at least on the day 
of your arrival. 

Pedestrian tours may be taken in Great 
Britain, some parts of America, all over 
Germany, and in France (though in some 
places a solitary pedestrian might attract 
attention if well dressed and meet with 
annoyance) ; in Spain, Greece, Italy, and tle 
East, a regular walking tour is not simply 
dangerous ; it is impossible. Riding on horse- 
back will be pleasant and possible almost 
anywhere to a man who is fond of it and 
has time to spare ; but, upon the whole, I do 
not recommend it. Phaeton and four-in- 
hand driving are expensive, and in bad taste. 
Besides they make you looked upon as a lion, 
and in ten days you will find some very neat 
caricatures going about in society, of which 
you are the hero, In fact, there is a golden 
rule in travelling, and that is—* Make yourself 
as little remarkable in any way as possible.” 

The best means of carrying money is by 
circular notes, but it is quite as well to have 
two or three English bank-notes with you, 
and a little bag of sovereigns. English gold 
will go anywhere abroad, English silver is 
absolutely useless. Prussian Salene-clihees 
in silver or notes—are the best things to carry 
all over Germany. No Austrian money will 
pass beyond the frontiers, not even in the 
Austrian states in Italy. In Spain, French 
money, and especially five-franc pieces, have 
ready currency ; also in Italy. The sovereign, 
the louis d’or, the thaler, and the five-franc 
piece, will all and each pass anywhere. 
Beware, however, of Swiss money, and the 
small change of the German principalities : 
beyond the country where they are coined, 
so many cheese parings are quite as useful. 
A Bavarian waiter wondered that a gentleman 
should carry Austrian money in his purse. 
For this reason bank-notes or circular notes 
should be for as small an amount as possible, 
for ten pounds in batzen or kreuzers and gros- 
chen by way of change is seven pounds lost. 

It need hardly be said that one of thé most 
important requisites for a traveller is some 
knowledge of the language of the country 
he is going to. There is but one way of 
acquiring it rapidly, and it is not a very 

reeable one :—viz., to seclude yourself 

together from the society of your country- 
men; take lodgings in the house of some 
one who speaks no language but his own, 
engage a foreign servant, read resolutely the 
local papers every morning, and go to the 
theatre as to a lecture every evening. There 
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are few languages that will not yield to a 
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resolute attack of this kind in about six 
weeks, An ordinary language-master is 
little use unless you make a companion of 
him, and then he is generally insufferably 
tedious. Newspapers, novela, poetry, any- 
thing that you find interesting to your own 
eculiar tastes,- will get you on faster in a 

nguage, than all the set studies that were 
ever bungled over by dunces. 5 

For the rest, in your intercourse with 
foreigners, avoid the least pride or stiffness 
of manner. Do not expect them to give you 
dinners, or to lend you money if you get into 
a scrape, for they will do neither. They will 
laugh at you, whether you agree to it or not, 
therefore it is well to submit with a good 
grace. Foreigners do not all of them think 
England isthe finest country in the world, 
on they will not be taught: neither can 
many of them ride, drive, hunt, shoot, fish 
box, or play at cricket, nor do they find 
conversation on these subjects so entertaining 
as Christchurch men, and cornets of the 
cavalry. But they will sing with you, play 
the piano, dominoes, or even chess. They 
will dance, flirt, walk, talk, and make merry 
with you, and spout poetry and ethics b 
the yard. In a word, if you are good- 
natured, you must be very hard to please 
if you do not get on with them. Of one 
thing, however, I have gradually become 
quite certain, and the oldest traveller 
who ever worried his grandchildren with 
incredible stories, will certainly agree with 
me in his heart—a year of foreign - travel 
may be good for any one. It enlarges the 
mind, and teaches a lesson never forgotten 
through life; a lesson of universal love, 
toleration, and doubt of our own exclusive 
merits, After this an Englishman is much 
better at home ; and whatever we may think 
when it is over, travelling is a very trouble- 
some business while it lasts. 


THE FAMINE TIME. 


I was looking, with some amusement, into 
a back-yard in a little Irish town, from the 
window of a house next to that to which the 
yard belonged, when my hostess explained to 
me that the beggarman whom I was watch- 


ing was irremoveable. He had been turned 
out by the shoulders again and again, and 
always came back, refusing to work, 
and preferring to lean against the corner 
of the wall, to beg. There was in the 
yard a more active beggar ;—the pig. Two 
stout, merry girls, bare-legged and untidy, 
were sitting on the ground, before a great 
heap of potatoes and a mighty iron pot. They 
were sorting potatoes; the better sort for 
human eaters, the worse for the black pig. 
The pig was ina hurry, poked in his nose, 
and had to be driven away. ‘There was 
a third girl sitting on some steps with her 
arms crossed, looking idle, and provoking the 
others—one of whom got into a passion, and 
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showed it, as Irish people do when they get, 
angry. 

“Ah!” said my hostess, “we see strange 

ople and strange doings in that yard; and | 
it is not the pleasantest place to overlook, 
But we are glad enough to see anything like 
those potatoes and that pig, and people who 
can laugh, after what we saw in the famine 
time. For months together that yard wag | 
crowded—so crowded, that you could not | 
have thrust in a hand among them—with | 
people groaning and wailing day and night; | 
some dying, and others bringing their dead, | 
till our hearts were almost broken.” 

“T wonder how you lived through it,” said I, | 

“So do we. But we had to rouse oursely 
and do our duty. There were only my hus 
and Mr. Zachariah (the clergyman) to give out | 
the relief by which the whole country side was | 
kept alive. I was often at home, with that | 
mee full of people before my eyes, while my | 

usband was absent—gone to see to the leaks 
ing of the meal—and I uneasy about him— | 
the people grew so violent! There was | 
always an escort of constabulary to guard the 
meal from the ship hither; but the people | 
were ready to tear them to pieces to get at | 
the meal. It was bad enough at first, whep 
the Government insisted that the men should 
work on the roads, to earn their share. The 
poor fellows could no more work on the roads | 
than my baby could ; and they were dropping | 
and fainting by the roadside as soon as they | 
tried. We thought that the worst sight we | 
had ever seen till we saw worse. We knew | 
that the Government could not be aware of 
the real need, if they could make such a con | 
dition ; ana we were afraid to look forward, 
It was just then that Mr. Yarding—a gentle- || 
man of one of the most ancient families in | 
Ireland—brought home his bride to his estate, | 
close by the town. He drove her through | 
the town in as pretty a turn-out as you could | 
see; and a neighbour said to my husband, 
when he looked from the carriage to the 
people in the street, ‘ Mr. Yarding will repent 
that pair of horses before six months are 
over. And so,no doubt, he did. The value 
of his land sank to nothing: he could not 
meet the calls upon him, nor pay his rates; 
and now he is shut up in his own place, the 
gates locked day and night (Sundays and all), 
and he dares not look through the bars into 
the road,” 

“ And how did you get food for yourselves?” 
T asked ; “ and how did you eat it, with that | 
multitude of groaning people before your | 
window 7” | 

“We never enjoyed a meal during that 
year. There seemed to be a poison over every- | 
thing. There was no flour to be had good 
enough for us to give the children; and the | 
officers, and agents, and servants employed 
in the distribution, were forbidden to buy any 
of the meal that wassent. This was hardand | 
unjust, and, in fact, it could not be carried | 
out. They got it by sending their servants 
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and buying for one another ; and, paying pro- 
perly for it, they did not feel it was wrong. 
There were no vegetables to be had but the 
black, rotting potatoes. We could get a sheep 
for five shillings, because there was nothing 
to feed sheep with; and for that reason the 
mutton oun flan eatable. Nothing seemed 
to have its proper taste or to be real food at 
that time or for long after. You were laugh- 
ing to-day at the flocks of geese along the 
road, spreading their wings and straddling 
away before the car. Well, among all those 
deserted villages that you passed through, 
there was not a goose in those = There 
was not a pig, not a donkey in all the district, 
from sea to sea.” 

. st, became a the donkeys? The 

le did not eat them, I suppose.” 

Pre indeed but they did. My husband saw 
the meat hanging out of their pockets. And 
worse creatures than donkeys disappeared in 
the same way. There was, after a time, not 
a living creature but human beings to be 
seen from sea to sea, except the horses that 
brought the meal from the ships. The 
second time that we thought we had seen the 
worst was when the meal was sold at half-a- 
crown the stone. Think what a price that 
was! But it was paid as long as there was 
any money in the district. That yard was as 
crowded then as afterwards. va husband 
and his men could not get through the busi- 
ness of serving it, ook to save time, every 


buyer must tie up his half-crown in the corner 


of the bag he handed in. It was astonishing 
the number of bad half-crowns we took in the 
course of a few weeks: there was no time to 
look whether the money was good or bad ; 
but my husband had to account for it, of 
course, as if it was all good. The men would 
begin at daylight (what a sight it was to open 
the shutters, and see the people who had been 
waiting all night !), and they went on kindly 
all day. Towards evening the men would 
grow silent, and sigh ; and at eleven or twelve 
o'clock they would say, ‘Sir, you can’t get 
more out of me than is in me: I can’t do it, 
sir. I have had no refreshment all this day, 
and I’m done up. Iam willing’ to stand by 
the people as long as I can, but 1 can’t do 
more than I am equal to.’ Then my husband 
would say, ‘ Well, go to your supper, and my 
wife and I will turn to again for an hour, lest 
some of these people should die before morn- 
ing. But we will shut up in an hour: by 
that time the worst will be served.’ We did 
shut up in an hour, leaving, perhaps, sixty 
or seventy people outside. ut when the 
men had sat down for awhile, and had had 
their supper and their pipe, they would cheer 
up; and then they agreed to what my husband 
said: ‘There are only sixty or seventy. Let 
us send them away, and then we can perhaps 
go to sleep, having done our best.’ So we 
opened again, and went on till two or three 
in the morning. But that, you see, was while 
people were still able to pay.” 


———____ TT 
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“How could things be worse when the 
money was gone ?” 

“Why, it was almost worse to know where 
hunger was, without being told, than to have 
it come before our eyes. We knew pretty well 
how matters were with some good many 
people who ceased to send for meal, and who 
were never to be seen in the daylight : people 
who lived in good houses, full of good furni- 
ture, which of course they could not sell. My 
husband mentioned this to the Friends’ Reliet 
Committee, and they immediately desired him 
to do what was necessary for such persons, in 
the way in which they could receive it. So, 
when the day’s work was done, we used to 
oe up bags of meal, and my husband would 
rave the horse put into the cart, and he would 
g° round and drop these bags at the proper 

oors in the dark. A difficulty came out of 
this, however. ‘They supposed they owed 
these gifts to my husband ; and it was not an 
easy matter to explain at the time. Bat— 
I don’t know—perhaps some sights were worse 
than knowing things that we did not see. 
People would come to that window with two 
baskets, one before and one behind, and—and 
—a dead child in each.” 

After a pause she went on— 

“My husband and I used to think that it 
was the people’s ae thought it right, 
of course—to sacrifice one child to give a 
chance to the rest. We used to observe that 
one child was particularly petted—always in 
its mother’s arms—and ¢hat one was always 
excessively emaciated, and died presently ; 
and we used to think its share was given to 
the others, and Ps 

“This is unbearable!” I exclaimed. But 
in a moment I considered what it must have 
been to see it, and was ashamed. I asked her 
to goon. She did. It was a relief to her. 

“Tt was a terrible thing to have to go out 
at that time, and afterwards, when the fever 
and cholera followed the famine. The dead 
and dying used to lie in one’s path. One 
lady, crossing a field through the long grass, 
found a child—a little girl—hidden there, 
alive but insensible. She was saved ; and so 
was a little orphan creature of two years old, 
who had strayed away by himself to a dung- 
hill on the road, where a pig seized him, and 
would have destroyed him but for a car hap- 
pening to come up at the moment. There 
were cases oy day of little creatures being | 
found among the nettles, or squatted under 
turf-stacks, or asleep at the door of a cabin 
where the last of their relations lay dead 
within. One of those saw the old roof | 
tumbled in on his mother’s corpse. Some | 
neighbour who had just strength to do that 
did it, because there was nobody to bury | 
her.” 

“Has not the lowest class of cabins dis- | 
appeared since that time, or nearly so?” I 
inquired, 

“Yes. The unroofed cottages, with their 
stone gables standing up bare—a sight which 
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you think so sad and forlorn—were houses of 
a better order than the mud cabins you have 
read so much about. These stone cottages 
were inhabited by tenants who have gone to 
America and elsewhere, as well as by people 
who died of fever and famine. The mud 
cabins have melted away. Some which you 
suppose to be dunghills or mud heaps, are 
ay ruined cabins to our experienced eyes. 
o doubt many of them are graves of un- 
coffined corpses. The bones will be turned 
up by the plough or the spade some day ; 
and then, when they are found, singly or in 
families, men will say, ‘These are people who 
died in the famine.’ There are many children 
now in the orphan school who, the last 
survivors of their families, know that one 
ent was just hidden in the ground in a 
and the other without any covering at 
all, while the brothers and sisters lie under 
the ruins of the cabin. But, dreadful as is the 
reason and fearful the way, it is true that the 
lowest order of dwellings has nearly dis- 
appeared ; and may they never be seen more.” 
“Never, indeed!” I replied. “Those that 
remain are wretched enough. And when 
you used to shut the shutters at night,” said I, 
“were you able to think at all of other things 
—to sleep—to cheer one another ?” 
“Why,” replied she, “I cannot say we 
were, during the worst—the latter—part of 
that dreadful year. There were reasons why, 


with our house full of good children, home 


was worst of all. There was a fine young 
man—an excellent fellow indeed he was, and 
very clever—an officer in the commissariat 
department, who had been for some time 
engaged to our eldest daughter. She was 
very young, to be sure—only eighteen that 
year : but they knew one another very well ; 
and, in short, everything was ready, and we 
were getting the license—for we did not like 
to make them wait longer—when he took the 
fever. Nothing could keep her from him. 
He was in a lodging in the town, and lay in 
a close inner room. I did not know which 
way to turn myself; but her aunt went with 
her ; and there she nursed him, very quietly, 
saying little to any body. One day Dr. A. 
came to my husband, and said, if she remained 
in that inner room with a fever patient, so 
closely as she nursed him, she would be down 
in it presently. So her father and I went, 
and brought her away home to dinner. She 
made no particular objection when we had 
once got her away, and we said no more about 
it, but kept on talking as cheerfully as we 
could ; and she seemed reconciled, and ate 
some dinner, Soon after, she had disappeared ; 
and we knew where she was. But, by that 
time, her aunt had taken the fever.” 

“ And did the young man die ?” 

“© yes, he died. Her father and I were 
there; and we brought her away—she, in 
fact, not knowing at the moment that he was 
dead. She had to pass the bed, too ; but we 
took her between us, and got her past without 
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her looking in. You would hardly think what 
ory afterwards.” 

was in no condition for anything but 
receiving what I was told. 

“ At first, she seemed to take it quietly; 
whether because of her aunt being very bad 
in the fever, or what, I don’t know. But, 
after a little while, she suddenly went mad— 
perfectly mad—for nine days, And there were 
we, with the people in the yard, as usual; 
jand her aunt in the fever at one end of the 
house, and she mad at the other. That wag 
a time to go through !” 

“ And did they die too?” I asked. 

“They! Ono! Sheis the daughter who 
was married, nearly two years ago, to the 
curate of X. She recovered by degrees, till 
she was quite well. And her aunt recovered 
too; but it was a great struggle.” 

“ And how cheerful you look now!” 

“O yes. You see, we have always so much 
to do ; that is .a great thing for people who 
have had to go through such a season. The 
poor creatures who had to die are out of their | 
pain, and buried away; and those who had | 
to emigrate are gone. You observed this 
morning how healthy the country-people 
look: and so they do. The women have | 
careworn faces; some of them thinking of | 
their dead children, perhaps; and if you | 
were to see them in June, before the cropping | 
begins, you would not think quite so well of | 
their looks as youdo now. And it 7s sad to | 
see the grass-grown roads to depopulated | 
villages ; and to see brambles choking up the | 
doors where neighbours used to go in and | 
out ; and nettles growing tall where manya 
woman that I knew used to sit and spin, with | 
her children playing round her—half of them | 
now dead, and the rest in the orphan school | 
or the workhouse.” 

“T saw potatoes growing on the floor of 
one roofless, house, and cabbages in another.” 

“ Very likely. There is no want of heart | 
among the Irish, as I am sure I need not tell 
you. But, if the hungry can get food out ofa 
dead neighbour’s hearthstone, they must do it, | 
without too much refining. Idare saythecheer- | 
fulness of our house may grate a little on your | 
feelings, after all I have told you: but——” 

“Do not say a word about that,” Iex- | 
claimed ; “I am too glad to see it; I know 
too well how natural it is, to have one critical | 
thought, to presume——” 

“ It ds natural,” replied she, in her sprightly | 
tone. “ Our children are going out into the 
world—marrying, or otherwise settling, very | 
happily. And there is no very pressing | 
misery about us now, though there is more | 
distress than you see, and the prospects of the | 
district are far from being even what they | 
were before the famine. But it is harvesttime | 
now ; and we are gay at harvest time. My | 
husband and I say, however, now and then, | 
that we hope there will be no more famines 
while we are here; for we do not think we | 
cowd go through it again.” 
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